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STARLIGHT DISTILLETH 


Tree by tree filleth, 
What do they sigh at? 
Field by field thrilleth, 
Low comes the fiat: 
“Let him that willetk, 
Cease from his riot. 
Starlight distilleth; 
Do théu be quiet! 


Night the tremendous 
Grasps thee and veils thee, 

Slow thy stupendous 
Intelligence fails thee. 


I, the star-crowded, 
Outsoar and outsink thee; 
No more care-clouded 
Need’st thou bethink thee! 


Let my primordial 
Stupor that seizes 

Cure, with the cordial 
For all thy diseases... . 


Tree by tree thrilleth— 

What do they sigh at? 
Sleep the soul filleth, 

Man no more willeth, 
Starlight distilleth; 
_ All earth is quiet. 

Herbert Trench. 

The Nation. 


IN TIME OF MOURNING. 


If you might break the silence of the 
tomb, 
You would not crave an increase of 
my tears, 
Nor bid me draw the curtains of my 
room 
Nor count once more the tale of van- 
ished years. 


The love of lost ones breathes in our 
desires. 
It is not hidden in the cloistered 
heart, 
There to be quenched by Time’s con- 
suming fires 
When we have wept and played the 
mourner’s part. 


If I march forward when the dark 
besets, 
You, watching from your prison 
house, will smile, 


Starlight Distilleth, Etc. 


You live in deeds, not in our vain re- 
grets, 
And life at most is for a little while! 
The Academy. A. T. 


A WELSH LYRIC AFTER 
“CEIRIOG.” 
WHEN ! WAS A SHEEP-BOY 


(Air, “Hobed o Hilion.”) 


When I was a sheep-boy in Hafod-y- 
Rhyd, 
In hayfield and cornfield my 
chewed the cud; 
While blissfully dreaming at noon we 
would lie 
Under ash-tree or beech-tree, my collie 
and I! 
Nothing I view now, 
Nothing I do now, 
Dims the glowing fancies 
Caught by childhood’s glances 
Fresh from the rays 
That color with enchantment 
Those long summer days. 


flock 


At home of an evening my heart’s one 
desire 
Was for cutting and carving before the 
red fire, 
While Nesta’s four needles, my moth- 
er’s flax wheel, 
Kept time to the cadence our voices 
would peal. 
No new affection 
Dulls that recollection; 
Still on wings of longing 
Loving thoughts go thronging 
Home to that hearth, 
The dearest and sincerest 
And warmest on earth. 


The swallows that autumn whirls out 
of the West 
With springtime, sweet springtime, flut- 
ter home to their nest; 
But Cymru’s poor exiles a lifetime may 
roam, 
And only in fancy fly back to their 
home. 
Woes in black bevy 
Turn our hearts heavy. 
Yet in life’s December 
Still will we remember, 
Smiling in sight. 
By sun-shine or moon-shine, 
Our cottage lime-white! 
Alfred Perceval Graves. 
The Atheneum. 
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WOMEN AND THE SUFFRAGE: A REPLY. 


In the July number of this Review, 
Lady Lovat quotes various writers, an- 
cient and modern, in support of her 
skilful defence of what she calls the 
old-fashioned side of the Women's 
Suffrage question. And indeed she 
has a wide range of choice, for prob- 
ably there have been more theories ad- 
vanced on this and kindred subjects 
than on any other in the world. To 
judge from folklore sayings and prov- 
erbs alone, women seem to have been 
the victims from the earliest times of 
the first crude efforts of the savage in- 
telligence to make a large generaliza- 
tion out of a small and very narrow 
experience, and of the fatal facility 
that first enabled people to conceive of 
a great multitude of various human 
beings as one simple abstract person- 
ality, governed by easily attainable me- 
chanical laws and called “Woman.” 
“Woman” in the abstract has indeed 
been the “Aunt Sally” of the world’s 
childhood, pelted by many missiles. 

And age does not seem to stale the 
infinite variety of this exercise of the 
imagination. Since the days of Solo- 
mon’s Proverbs to those of Ruskin’s 
Sesame and Lilies these generalizations 
have been and still are the stock in 
trade of imaginative writers. Time 
has brought one change, however. In 
old days the subject was considered a 
simple one, and certain well-worn max- 
ims were thought sufficient to meet all 
heeds. Now everybody who is any- 
body is bound to have a different inter- 
pretation of “Woman” and her place in 
the scheme of things. Thus to those 
who take such speculation and theoriz- 
ing seriously, the world is full of con- 
fusion and contradiction on this sub- 
ject. But to anyone who is interested 
in the growth of thought and under- 
standing among individuals or nations, 
the interest is mainly a psychological 


one, for it may be safely presumed 
that these theories reveal more of the 
mental calibre and nature of the theo- 
rist than of the unfortunate human be- 
ings who, since the world began, 
have been ceaselessly vivisected, 
with varying degrees of success, 
by everybody who is trying to be 
intellectual. Thus, when Solomon 
says that women's value is 
rubies, whilst the Kaffirs decree 
x wife is worth ten cows, we are not 
so much struck with the truth or wis- 
dom of either pronouncement as with 
the difference of the point of view be- 
tween Solomon and the Kaffirs. And 
when we hear that some Eastern na- 
tions believe women to have no souls, 
whilst a council of the Church decided 
by a small majority that they may 
really hope for a humble share of 
man’s privilege of immortality, a 
woman may perhaps be pardoned if 
she thinks less of her own no doubt 
remote chances of salvation, than of 
that precious and enlightening sense 
of humor that seems to have been de- 
nied to so many learned and law-mak- 
ing assemblies of men. Souls are not 
thought so important in this genera- 
tion, and we are allowed to possess 
them in peace; but when some men 
say women have inferior brain capacity, 
we can always comfort ourselves with 
the thought that so little do they be- 
lieve this that they find it necessary to 
protect themselves legally and artifi- 
cially from women's competition. As 
Mill said long ago, you do not have to 
make laws to prevent people without 
muscles being blacksmiths. The peo- 
ple who want to restrict women be- 
cause they are inferior mentally are 
really those who believe no such com- 
fortable doctrine, but are, in simple 
English, afraid of their competition. 
Just in the same way the men 
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Trade Unionists who say women 
can never be as_ skilled as men, 
say it because they do not want 
them to be employed, whilst the 
masters who say they are neater 
and quicker are those who want to em- 
ploy them. Schopenhauer, no doubt, 
had some good spiteful human reason 
for proclaiming that women were an 
“undersized, broad-hipped, narrow- 
shouldered, short-legged race.” Lady 
Lovat may argue as the result of her 
experience that women’s souls abhor 
the abstract. Against that dictum we 
must set the undoubted fact that some 
university professors affirm that 
women excel in mathematics and logic. 
But all these are simply matters of 
personal opinion and belief. It is cer- 
tainly amusing to see that Solomon 
was more progressive in his views 
about women than Ruskin, and that 
his ideal lady could at all events speak 
with her enemy in the gate, while Rus- 
kin’s could only sit at home and ar- 
range things, “entering into no con- 
test.” But these theories are too 
vague and random to be of any value 
except as they throw light on the char- 
acter of the theorist. Ruskin’s ideal 
of women was, of course, sentimental 
and impossible. What woman is there 
in the world, be she never so old-fash- 
ioned, who enters into no contest? And 
may Heaven defend us from people, 
men or women, who spend their lives 
in “sweet ordering, arrangement, deci- 
sion.” Indeed, it is that sort of thing 
that makes a great many of the 
world’s worst fights, because, however 
ideal and womanly it may be, other 
people will not always stand being 
“sweetly ordered and arranged.” Lady 
Lovat quotes Ruskin’s saying that 
women should rule and not fight, and 
one is tempted to think how strange it 
was that Ruskin did not seem to know 
that, everywhere and in every sphere, 
physical, mental and spiritual, it is the 
hardest fighters who, in the end, rule, 


and must rule. Because the hardest 
fighters are simply those who are most 
in touch with the Divine Force. 

As a refutation of the claims of 
women to political life, Lady Lovat 
quotes a very romantic speech of 
Portia’s in the Merchant of Venice; but 
it is difficult to see that it has any 
bearing on the case, as even men have 
belittled themselves and called women 
their “ladies and queens,” and other 
extravagant things, on similar occa- 
sions, when they were in love (espe- 
cially in plays), and the rhapsodies of 
these ecstatic moments cannot be se- 
riously debated as a basis for legisla- 
ticn. - 

In discussing the question of 
Women’s Suffrage, it is not with Rus- 
kin’s Early Victorian ladies we have 
to deal, “women who enter into no 
contest,” “who are protected from all 
danger and temptation,” “whose great 
function is praise.” Nor is it with the 
heroines of history or fiction. Portia 
would have been most certainly just as 
blatantly in love with Bassanio if she 
had been a plural voter or a member of 
the Council of Ten. The _ serious 
charge brought by Lady Lovat against 
modern women is that they are, like 
Shylock, insisting on their pound of 
flesh (the suffrage) and willing to pay 
a great price for it, the sacrifice of 
their present ideal position of influence 
and happiness, and especially their 
“highest prerogative of educating chil- 
dren.” Also, oddly enough, she points 
to the medical profession as one of the 
splendid privileges due to the old or- 
der, a profession that has been forced 
open within the last fifty years by the 
unremitting and much opposed efforts 
of Women’s Rights women. As to the 
Education question, Lady Lovat quotes 
Plato in support of the view that to 


draw out the Divine Image in a human , 


being is a greater work than the mak- 
ing of a beautiful statue. This is no 
doubt true, but there are few who 
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would venture to assert that a man or 
woman of genius, an artist or a 
thinker, could not be as useful an in- 
strument to awaken the Divine Image 
in another person’s soul as an ordinary 
domestic person immersed in triviali- 
ties. Influence is no question of time. 
No women of any class really educate 
their children, they provide teachers 
for them or send them to school. Their 
own influence is confined for the most 
part to what they are and what they 
knew—the real source of all power. 
If anyone wishes to have influence, 
let her not forget Maeterlinck’s fable 
about the man in the lighthouse, who 
gave away the oil in his lamp to the 
poor, and thus lost his power to save 
great ships from destruction. And it 
is one of the enduring happinesses of 
life that everything we learn and every 
strength we gain makes our lamp burn 
brighter and thus enables us to help 
other people. If women are going to 
be great educaters they must not shut 
themselves out from any human ac- 
tivity, for all inventive and creative ac- 
tivity is not only good for men, it is 
good in itself; in fact, it is the condi- 
tion of full human development and 
right doing. The idea that one power 
crowds out another in the human mind 
is surely based on a very false concep- 
tion of the working of the laws that 
make evolution by a gradual widening 
of mental outlook, and the receding of 
horizons before a determined effort of 
the will. Women who wilfully detach 
themselves from the energies and 
struggle and fight of the living world 
around them to pursue an ideal of the 
gracious seclusion of the family, and 
the sanctifying influence of passive ex- 
istence, will too soon find that they 
have nothing to give their children, 
and that the young will go elsewhere 
for the generous inspirations of cour- 
age and heroic living. But nobody can 
escape the battle in the end. And no- 
body should. 


“The garden and the = cloister” 
(quoted from John Morley by Lady 
Lovat) are no doubt necessary and de- 
lightful for us all, but so are “the dust 
and burning sun and shouting of the 
days of conflict” to every human being. 
man or woman, who believes in the 
high destinies of the human soul, but 
more especially to those who would be 
the means to awaken the Divine Image 
of heroism and power and hardly won 
wisdom in the soul of a child. 

Love, Lady Lovat says, is the special 
prerogative of woman. But there are 
no special prerogatives. The world as 
God made it is free to us all. It is 
useless to tell women that the active 
life is the special prerogative of men; 
as useless as it would be to tell men 
that love is the special prerogative of 
women. These things are not so, sim- 
ply because the Power that made the 
world did not make them so. In every 
contest since the beginning of history 
women have struggled and fought and 
suffered. In every great national 
movement, where these movements 
have come into the sphere of bloodshed 
and death, as in France, in Russia, in 
Italy, women have suffered and strug- 
gled and died in large numbers, and 
proved to the world a thousand times 
over by their deeds their possession of 
the heroic qualities of the active life. 

As to love, surely it is a universal 
principle not to be narrowed down to 
any one section of humanity. Those 
who do not believe in the special pre- 
rogatives of sex can comfort them- 
selves with the comprehensiveness of 
the ancient conception, “God is Love.” 
Lady Lovat allows that “Love is the 
fulfilling of the law”; love is “the only, 
the eternal foundation of the training 
of our race to humanity.” If these 
things are true, surely this Divine 
Principle, being her special prerogative. 
would prove nothing but the superior- 
ity of the _ spiritually enlightened 
woman’s soul over the darkened soul 
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of man. But this is not so; the sun 
shines on the good and evil and on the 
just and unjust, and the great vivi- 
fying and purifying forces are the 
birthright of every human soul, irre- 
spective of all accidents or “preroga- 
tives of sex.” 

Now as to the present happy position 
and influence of women which is said 
to be threatened by their approaching 
emancipation, Lady Lovat thinks that 
what she considers the present ideal 
relations of men and women, and espe- 
cially the private influence of women 
over men, are in danger. By all means 
let us render unto Ceesar the things 
that are Ceesar’s, but it is as well to 
remember that there are some things 
that are outside his jurisdiction. And 
our private relations to one another 
are not settled by the House of Com- 
mons, but by the deep working laws of 
our own natures. Lady Lovat thinks 
that men should reverence women and 
keep them on pedestals far removed 
from the contests and difficulties that 
go to make up life. But women are 
human beings and not meant to live 
on pedestals; their place is in the midst 
of contest and difficulty, and there are 
some of us, men as well as women, 
who do not admire or revere or even 
tolerate the type of character produced 
by this St. Simon Stylites attitude to- 
wards life, in man or woman. Any- 
how, the doubtful privilege of a col- 
umn is only possible for the favored 
few of a leisured class. The mass of 
the female population have no time to 
dream of the very brittle influence 
which they are supposed to hide under 
a veil of weakness. They are not pos- 
ing on pedestals, they are struggling 
and fighting through their lives, trying 
to earn their livings honestly and hold 
their heads above water in that werld 
where there is no pity nor help for 
those who go under. If I venture to 
doubt Lady Lovat’s generalizations of 
the great influence of politics on pri- 


vate life, I am also very far from shar- 
ing her opinion of the powerlessness of 
political forces to work out their re- 
sults in the nearly allied world of in- 
dustry. These forces are not so help- 
less as politicians would have us be- 
lieve. 

If Gladstone really thought that the 
“terrible woes of this darkened world” 
could not be effectually dealt with by 
the State, why did he elect to spend 
his whole life as a statesman? Surely 
in face of the many importunate prob- 
lems that surround us, if he had really 
seen a more excellent way he would 
have taken it. Let us take courage. 
The Franchise is not a new and insidi- 
ous method of overturning the lives 
and traditions and sentiments of the 
rich. It is not even a question of one 
political party against another. It is 
simply a means by which the mass of 
women in the professional and indus- 
trial worlds can defend their interests 
and their right to work. Practically, 
working men do not, as Lady Lovat 
thinks, contest inch by inch the idea 
that piece-work rates should be the 
same for women as for men, because 
they do not like being undercut, and 
the sympathy of working men for the 
suffrage movement is very much on 
the grounds of the indirect influence of 
political status on wages. They real- 
ize in a way that the leisured classes 
cannot, that it is the present outcast 
position of working women that forces 
them to pull down the rate fer every- 
body by accepting such very low pay. 
And, apart even from wages, never be- 
fore in the history of this country have 
women had more need of political 
power to protect themselves against 
injurious legislation. At this moment 
over 100,000 women are being threat- 
ened by Parliament with the abolition 
of their employment. We are told 
that a day will be given by the Gov- 
ernment to the discussion of Clause 20 
of the Licensing Bill. It is by a sub- 
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clause of this clause that the fate of 
these women will be decided. It seems 
that in a couple of hours’ talk by un- 
representative legislators they will be 
deprived of their occupations, their in- 
comes and their reputations, through 
no fault of their own, but simply be- 
cause of their helpless unenfranchised 
position. 

The President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board says openly that one of 
the great remedies for unemployment 
is the enormous curtailing of the work 
of women. This ingenious method of 
robbing Peter to pay Paul has no doubt 
its charm for a Government that de- 
pends for its very existence on Paul’s 
votes, and has nothing to hope for or 
fear from Peter. Attempts are being 
constantly made to turn women out of 
their trades and livelihoods, whether 
it is the barmaids, the circus riders 
and acrobats, the pitrow women, the 
married women of Lancashire (73,000), 
the married teachers, or the Cradley 
Heath chainmakers. Sometimes these 
things are done quietly, as in the case 
of trades like printers or florists. Here 
a simple application of the Factory 
Acts is enough to turn the women out 
of work, as the minute regulation of 
hours is quite impossible where the ma- 
nipulation of perishable flowers is con- 
cerned, or where work has to be done 
at night, as in the printing trade. 

The outlook is dark indeed for all 
working women, because the women’s 
labor market is already overcrowded, 
and every displacement of labor sim- 
ply adds to the competition in the les- 
ser skilled trades, and, by making the 
supply of workers so much greater 
than the demand, brings down the al- 
ready low rate of wages for all con- 
cerned. The franchise is a crying need 
to guard the interests of those who 
have to take part in the industrial 
struggle. It is easy to laugh at un- 


married women for being faddists, and 
married women for being influenced 
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by their husbands, but whether they 
are faddists or weak-minded people, if 
they are workers, they have need of 
the protection of the franchise, for 
they will have to fight their way in 
the world. Men are not disfranchised 
because they are faddists or because 
their wives influence them unduly. 
And Lady Lovat herself insists 
strongly on the tremendous influence 
of women over their husbands. In- 
deed, if a free mind were to be a 
qualification of voting, one imagines 
the electorate of this country would be 
reduced by a considerable number. In 
considering the question of adult suf- 
frage, Lady Lovat says there are more 
women than men in this country. At 
first sight it seems a very odd conten- 
tion to an ordinary mind used to dem- 
ocratic theories, that because a section 
of the populace are in the majority, 
that is a reason why they should not 
be represented in Parliament. The 
idea that all women would band to- 
gether and vote against all men is ab- 
surd and inconceivable. Even in the 
present struggle for the suffrage, which 
you would think has been made en- 
tirely a sex question, by the exclusion 
of a whole sex, men and women have 
not been driven into opposite camps. 
There are plenty of men on the 
women’s side, and doubtless many 
women who see no evil in the present 
state of things. The sentimental and 
speculative aspect of this subject has 
had its full share of attention; but 
one would like to appeal to those intel- 
lectual people to whom the franchise is 
naturally rather a matter for philo- 
sophic discussion than a vital need, as 
it is to the working classes, for the 
sake of theories and traditions, not to 
range themselves on the side of those 
forces that are making life so difficult 
and so squalid to millions of the poor- 
est workers of this country. 

In the course of a speech made by 
Mrs. Humphry Ward in proposing the 
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“Anti-Suffrage” Manifesto and pub- 
lished in the August number of this 
Review,* she added the weight of her 
testimony to Lady Lovat’s, and at- 
tacked the position of those who claim 
that the possession of the franchise by 
women will result in industrial equality 
between the sexes—a very practical 
gain, as it will work itself out in ad- 
justment of wages to natural ability 
and capacity irrespective of the pres- 
ent artificial sex handicap. Everybody 
who is interested in labor questions 
from the workers’ point of view, be 
they men or women, must wish for 
this result. Because infallibly and me- 
chanically, by the same law through 
which women are underpaid, men are 
undercut, and the lamentations of 
trade unionists on the competition of 
what they call “unfair” female labor 
are the commonplace of labor meetings 
* and reports. Mrs. Ward indeed allows 
that women’s wages are generally 
lower than men’s, but, like Lady 
Lovat, she clings to the belief that po- 
litical enfranchisement would be pow- 
erless to affect this economic evil, 
which is caused, according to her view, 
by five different reasons. 

(1) “There are more women than 
men.” While not disputing this state- 
ment as applied to generalities, it is 
impossible to deny that as far as the 
labor market is concerned truth lies in 
its exact opposite. There are far more 
men than women competing. And this 
is because at present so large a propor- 
tion of women’s work is absorbed in 
the unpaid activities of married home 
life. People are apt to think that 
there are more women than men in in- 
dustrial life because the competition 
for work is doubtless fiercer among 
women; but it must not be forgotten 
that this added competition is easily 
accounted for by the fact that women’s 
labor is forced into a few restricted 
channels, because so many trades are 

' The Living Age, Oct. 3. 
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aritficially shut to them, while with men 
“la carriére est ouverte aux talents”— 
the world of technical education and 
work is free to their competing abilities. 

(2) Mrs. Ward gives as one of the 
most important causes of women’s low 
wages the backwardness of the organ- 
ization of women’s labor. Now this is 
a confusion of cause and _ effect. 
Women’s labor is badly organized in 
those trades where they are doing little- 
skilled and low-paid work. The same 
rule applies to men. This is no sex 
question. Any trade union secretary 
will tell you that it is almost impossi- 
ble to organize men in an_ unskilled 
trade. Where men or women are do- 
ing highly skilled work they are 
usually well organized into strong so- 
cieties. But women’s societies are 
fewer and poorer than men’s, because 
they are as yet excluded from the bet- 
ter and more highly paid parts of most 
trades. And where they are well or- 
ganized the trade unions are crippled 
by want of political status. It is not 
only the unskilled, unorganized among 
women that do not get industrial jus- 
tice. For instance, in every town in 
England the teachers employed in the 
elementary schools are paid by a fixed 
rate from the head master and the 
head mistress down to the pupil teach- 
ers, in which it is carefully calculated, 
that, training and qualifications and 
hours being equal, a man gets so much 
more for being a man and a woman so 
much less for being a woman. And 
yet there are 30,000 women in the Na- 
tional Union of Teachers. Mrs. Ward 
considers low wages among unskilled 
men to be a proof that wages are not 
influenced by political forces. Nobody 
denies that among men skilled labor is, 
roughly speaking, highly paid and un- 
skilled labor poorly paid. But the 
work of the political forces is to be 
found in the different payment ob- 
tained for the same or equally skilled 
quality of work by men and women. 
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If the average of agricultural laborers’ 
wages is low at present, it must be re- 
membered that in 1872 8s. to 12s. a 
week was the amount given by their 
leader, Joseph Arch, as a fair estimate 
of their ordinary earnings. After their 
enfranchisement their trade union, 
with the uncertainty attending all such 
organizations, gradually ceased to ex- 
ist. The unquestioned improvement of 
the minimum 8s. to 15s. in the face of 
the industrial disaster like the col- 
lapse of the union can be traced to 
their improved political status. Just 
as so much of the amelioration of their 
social and industrial condition can be 
traced to the possession of what Jo- 
seph Arch called the “political tele- 
phone of the vote” and in the working 
of those political forces in which he 
had such faith. Indeed, nowadays 
there is growing to be little doubt 
among trade union men as to the value 
of votes in the industrial world, and to 
this low-growing conviction is due the 
modern development of the labor rep- 
resentation movement. Experience 
teaches, and it is noteworthy that the 
trade unions that fifty years ago re- 
ceived all suggestions of political ac- 
tion with cries of “No politics” are 
now running their own special candi- 
dates for Parliament. 

(83) Mrs. Ward says that marriage 
and the expectation of marriage af- 
fect the industrial value of woman’s 
work unfavorably. There are two 
sides of this question. In trades and 
professions where women are stopped 
working on their marriage, and mar- 
ried women are not employed, such 
regulation no doubt takes the quality 
of stability from their work, and tends 
to the employment of very young girls, 
which is always a misfortune from an 
industrial point of view. But there 


are very few of these trades, and mar- 
ried women are specially useful mem- 
bers of trade unions (if their husbands 
are earning), as in times of industria! 
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dispute they have something to fall 
back upon and this gives them indepen- 
dence and power. The same applies 
to their husbands, and many a min 
has been tided over times of struggle 
or unemployment through the help of 
his wife’s earnings. Two incomes in 
a family lend security to the industrial 
position of its members. 

(4) “There is far more competition 
for men’s labor” is Mrs. Ward’s fourth 
reason for women’s low wages. This 
is rather a cryptic saying, as competi- 
tion varies so much in different trades. 
and in cases where it is a real factor 
it will usually be found to be due to 
easily removed causes, such as either 
the debarring of women from tecbuical 
training, or the old but fast dying tra- 
dition of women’s inferiority. as work- 
ers or human beings—a_ tradition 
which made it, a few years ago, a dis- 
tinct and marked descent in the social 
scale to employ a maid instead of a 
footman. So we come back again to 
the real root of all the economic mis- 
chief, the need of the mass of women 
for political life and energy to widen 
out this industrial outlook and 
strengthen their earning pewer. 

(5) “Men are stronger than women.” 
This is a generalization elusive and 
hard to test, for to measure strength 
is indeed a difficult task. The bearing 
of this statement on the problem of 
women’s low piece-work rates is hard 
to understand, because the strength of 
the worker, though it may affect the 
amount of his or her output, could in 
no way affect the value of the work 
per piece, provided that it is up to the 
standard of excellence required. If the 
employer’s standard is not satisfied, 
the solution is easy; the incompetent 
worker, man or woman, is dismissed 
to make room for a more competent 
one. But, apart from the industrial 
point of view, this question of relative 
strength, and especially of physical 
strength, is a very important one, for 
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here we come to what I would venture 
with all respect to call the root error 
of the “Anti-Suffragists.” “The mod- 
ern State,” says Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, “depends for its very existence 
on the physical force of men.” Now 
you might say with equal obviousness, 
“the modern State depends for its very 
existence on the physical capacity of 
women.” Without going so far as the 
Christian Scientists, who tell us that 
matter does not exist, surely such a 
material point of view is hard to main- 
tain in face of the accumulated thought 
and energy and will that has built up 
the difference between our own imper- 
fect civilization and the rude and bru- 
tal life-customs of a savage tribe. 
Meanwhile we all know practically 
in our own lives that it is on our wills 
and our presence of mind, and not our 
fists, that we rely in any extremity. If 
it had not been so, the world might 
have been ruled by’ lions and tigers or 
even elephants. But the human will 
has conquered and rules over physical 
force, and the divine power of thought 
is the greatest power in the world. It 
is not even true that physical force, 
ruled and organized by will, controls 
our affairs. We do not choose our 
Prime Ministers and Governments be- 
cause they know how to lead armies 
and win battles, and when our success- 
ful Generals come home from the war 
We may load them with honors and ap- 
plause, but we do not entrust to them 
the destinies of the nation. The days 
of Napoleon and Julius Czesar = and 
Alexander the Great have passed and 
all who found their claims to rule on 
their superior physical force are build- 
ing on the sand, and their claims must 
in the course of evolution crumble 
away into the same ruin, as the claims 
of the lion or the pack of wolves to 
terrorize the human race. We all 
know in our individual lives that will 
power is no respecter of sex. women 
have the same capacity for strength as 


men; where they have not developed it 


as individuals or nations, they have 


been subjected through the hypnotism 
of fear and ignorance, and the penal- 
ties of such subjection are surely lead- 
ing the way to a higher wisdom. It is 
wide of the mark to talk about the 
trained and specialized knowledge that 
men alone are able to get as a reason 
for women’s low wages. With equal 
truth it might have been said when 
women were not allowed to qualify as 
doctors that it was impossible for them 
to practise because men alone were 
able to get trained and specialized 
knowledge. Monopolies in technical 
education are most certainly doomed, 
and even now this barrier is breaking 
down on all sides, and it will not be 
disputed that women are gaining 
trained and specialized knowledge and 
qualifications in many and _ various 
fields. In politics, Mrs. Ward says, 
“women are debarred by their mere 
sex from that practical political expe- 
rience which is at least always open 
to men.” And she does not see the cu- 
rious working of the law of reaction or 
compensation by which it happens that 
this very debarring and shutting out 
of women from politics has given them 
a practical experience almost unknown 
among men. Just as, in a nation, 
want of success in war means concen- 
tration of national energy on questions 
of Army Reform, so the long political 
struggle against fearful odds, though 
it may have developed a tendency to 
disorder and mafficking among the less 
sober, has also given unique opportu- 
nities for political experience, and de- 
veloped political faculties among the 
working and organizing part of the fe- 
male population, faculties that cannot 
be crushed by physical force, for they 
are the stuff of which the political will 
to live is made, and as such they are @ 
necessary part of the national life and 
carry in their very existence the com- 
plete assurance of their final victory. 
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In answer to the claim that it is in- 
expedient that what Mrs. Humphry 
Ward calls hygienic regulations should 
be imposed on the work of women, 
especially married women, without 
their own consent, she uses the curious 
argument that though the women con- 
cerned have no voice in the matter, 
other women who have neither worked 
in mills themselves nor been chosen by 
the workers to represent them have 
been consulted in the making of these 
laws. And here many of us would 
emphatically protest against the ex- 
traordinary theory that in political 
matters, while men must choose their 
own representatives, any woman can 
choose herself to represent all other 
women and no questions will be asked. 
The Anti-Suffrage Manifesto speaks of 
“representative women” being brought 
into closer touch with Government de- 
partments. But, as far as Government 
is concerned, there are no representa- 
tive women. There are no women 
with a mandate from their fellows to 
represent them in political matters. 
Whilst women have no votes they can- 
not have accredited political represen- 
tatives. Labor questions are involved 
and difficult, and when factory laws 
are ignorantly ‘ad __ theoretically 
drafted, without due regard to the 
practical interests of some section of 
workers, it is no comfort to those work- 
ers to know that some “distinguished” 
woman favored among politicians has 
been consulted about their affairs. This 
sort of so-called representation is no 
safeguard to anybody; if it were, men 
would never have felt the need for 
democratic institutions, and England 
might still be peaceably governed by 
irresponsible rulers who, by right of 
birth, consider themselves and one an- 
other fit to coerce the multitude for 
their good. Practically we recognize, 
as far as men are concerned, that the 
only safety for the governed lies in the 
fact that their governors in some way 


depend on them, and are therefore sen- 
sitive not only to their needs but to 
their judgment. A politician must 
have the countenance and support of 
his constituents, and it is to his con- 
stituents that in the last resort he 
must make his appeal. Without con- 
stituents you cannot have representa- 
tion. Under a fair system if a woman 
wanted to be representative of the as- 
pirations of a female factory population 
she would have to be prepared to 
stand up for what they really wanted, 
not her theories of what they ought to 
want, unless of course she could con- 
vert them to her theories. But until 
women have votes it is impossible that 
they should get true and honest repre- 
sentation from other women, who, 
however wise and cultured and distin- 
guished they may be, can only have 
any influence as long as their views 
please the men in power. One of the 
lesser evils attendant on the present 
voteless condition of women is the fact 
that there is no test for the working 
value of women politicians, no means 
of gauging their influence and claims 
to be representative of other women. 
The truth is, the power of the few 
women of the upper classes who by 
their position and social influence are 
able to keep in touch with legislation is 
no comfort at all to the mass of 
the working women, who want to 
be governed by people who are 
responsible to them, and to whom 
it will therefore come as a_ mat- 
ter of course to consider their in- 
terests and consult their intelligence, 
and the fact that men will anxiously 
consult distinguished and philanthropic 
ladies does not touch the point at is- 
sue. Nor does the example of Ameri- 
can institutions. The strange thing 
about America is that it is often quoted 
to us as an ideal country where pub- 
lic opinion has such a high standard 
that barmaids would not be tolerated, 
and anti-suffrage societies flourish. 
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And most splendid’ of all, the highly 
cultured and advanced State of Oregon 
has just defeated a woman suffrage 
resolution by 10,000 votes. But when 
one comes to inquire into the actual 
political and moral condition of Amer- 
ican towns one begins to wonder 
whether anti-suffrage societies, barmen, 
and an enlightened masculine electo- 
rate are to be wholly congratulated on 
their political results, one hears bitter 
complaints of the public-houses as cen- 
tres of political and moral corruption, 
and of the masses of ignorant and of- 
ten alien voters whose vote and inter- 
est is for sale. The consumption of 
spirits per head is much larger in the 
United States than it is in England; 
over and over again lurid flashes of 
light have been thrown on the social 
and economic condition of the great 
American cities, a condition which is 
usually attributed by Americans to the 
influx of ignorant emigrants and the 
enormous foreign and often very retro- 
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grade element that has thus been in- 
troduced into the electorate. It is in- 
necurate to assert that the American 
women-suffrage agitation has been de- 
feated, because as yet it is only par- 
tially successful; victory in four 
States may seem a very small thing, a 
little result for forty years’ work, and 
yet this is perhaps a short-sighted and 
impatient view. Some of us were 
tempted to envy the swift revolution by 
which the Finnish women gained com- 
plete political freedom. But it may 
well be that here in England what 
we lose in speed we gain in stability, 
and Englishwomen who are slowly 
working forward towards the greater 
life may comfort themselves with the 
thought that much of the work of a 
rapid revolution may be undone by the 
inevitable reaction that dogs its steps, 
whilst the work of evolution, plodding 
steadily on through the storm of its 
own reactions, is founded on an ever- 


‘lasting basis of security. 


Eva Gore-Booth. 
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I had not forgotten the book; we for- 
get nothing we knew in boyhood, when 
we were “whacks to receive and mar- 
bles to retain” as Byron said (@ peu 
pres), cribbing—like a boy—from Cer- 
vantes himself. No, I had not forgot- 
ten the wretched book; that tidy 
housewife the brain had merely packed 
a particularly useless memory away in 
one of the lumber garrets which line 
one’s cranial roof. And there on a 
dusty shelf, like the bones of some pre- 
posterous ignorant protomartyr in a 
cellule of the Catacombs, the remem- 
brance had long lain perdu, for five- 
and-thirty years had intervened. Until 
at Luxembourg on a day of kermesse I 
got the recollection; in quite the 
strangest place and hour for such a 
hexus and tie of thought. A wet Whit- 
sun was setting, naphtha lamps would 


soon begin their gusty blazing, a sordid 
riot of tam-tams, ’phones and merry- 
go-rounds was about to break into roar, 
when, through an open market of ma- 
rine stores passing, I spied a pair of 
blue and white medallions lying for- 
lorn amidst a spread of wastrel odd- 
ments behind a lager-beer barrel, flat 
on the sopping ground. Dignified yet 
forlorn they lay, those exquisite ovals, 
patient amidst the strange bed-fellows 
of adversity; but was it not a flash of 
piteous appeal that came from them 
to one’s eye? I verily believe that 
neglected treasurers know a _ rescuer 
when they see him much sooner than 
We always recognize a treasure which 
ought to be retrieved. “Look! those 
are Wedgwood jasper, man!” Hobbinol 
whispered to me quickly. “Old Wedg- 
wood—Josiah Wedgwood—1790 Wedg- 
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wood, bedad!” For this Hobbinol of 
mine is an Irish imp, I fancy, related 
by Royal blood to the familiar that ac- 
companied Barry Lyndon, who had, as 
you will remember, “the finest natural 
taste for lace and china of any man 
alive.” And Hobbinol always prompts 
one skilfully, for he has that ineffable 
something called flair. If, walking 
down from Bloomsbury to Westmin- 
ster, I get an impulse to go round by 
Caramel Street or Sallow Alley, it is 
Hobbinol who suggests it, and there 
will be something treasurable to be 
found in Caramel Street or Sallow Al- 
ley, I well know; it was Hobbinol who 
hoicked me, lazy, out of the Hotel Bras- 
seur, and sent me trapesing through 
the kermesse. “Asy, now!” said he, 
when for nine francs I had rescued the 
blue and white pair of patricians from 
their coarse surroundings and carried 
them off—in a fragment of the Etoile 
Belge—to a calm old Square. Basy, in- 
deed, in my mind I was as there, in 
that tree-hung Palace all dappled with 
shadow-leaves clear-cut and bluish, I, 
sitting at an outside café-table, by 
electric light and a lens examined my 
find. Josiah Wedgwood medallions in- 
deed they were, not a doubt of it, and 
rare ones at that; exquisite in touch 
and hue, egg-shell smooth, and the rich 
blue shimmering through the ivory- 
white. Under-cut the high reliefs had 
been, and polished by the lapidary— 
the mark was evenly impressed and 
legible, the oes in it were orange- 
shaped—in short, there were all the 
signs of aristocracy which real old 
Wedgwood jasper shows. Votive me- 
dallions they were, Muses of Poetry 
and Painting weeping classic tears 
upon the profile of a young Apollo; and 
when around the cranium of the young 
Apollo I read the name Gessner, in- 
stantly off the shelf in my own cranial 
garret came the old “Death of Abel” 
book to mind. 

It is all a matter of taste, as Scar- 


amouch says when he munches the 
soap—it is all a matter of taste, I 
know, but—what is it that gives a 
wretched book and a duffing author 
their tremendous vogue? What made 
the fame of Martin Tupper? What 
causes the innumerable works of Mr. 
— and the Misses —— and —— to 
pervade the English-speaking world, I 
almost think I know. There are still 
more than half the population of these 
islands who do not write for the Press, 
and therefore regard as exceptional 
those who do. “The ancient men that 
invented writing, and made the voice 
of man triumphant over Space and 
Time, were deservedly accounted next 
to gods,” said Carlyle; and something 
of that feeling persists. If you write, 
no matter how badly you write, you 
shall get reputation from folk to whom 
writing is still a kind of hieroglyphics; 
as Lamb said, “All poems are good 
poems to George.” “Der Tod Abels,” 
by Salomon Gessner, was the most per- 
vasive piece of modern print in the 
world about a century ago. And why? 
I have hunted up three English ver- 
sions of it—the Sunday book it was, in 
Georgian and Victorian households, for 
two or three generations—and listen; 
listen and lament that such a book and 
such a penster should have gained such 
a vogue:— 

“The silent hours led on the blush- 
ing morn, and sprinkled with dewy 
tears the shadowy earth: the sun darted 
his early rays through the shade of the 
black cedars on the hills, and tinted 
with rosy light the fleecy clouds, that 
swam through the twilight Heavens, 
when Abel, and his beloved Thyrza, 
forsook their mossy couch, and repaired 
to a neighboring bower of jassmin and 
roses.” Listen again: “My beloved pa- 
rents!” exclaimed Abel, “I will pursue 
my brother to the field. I will say 
everything to him that fraternal love 
can dictate; I will embrace him, and he 
shall not leave my arms till he has 
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promised to banish all resentment and 
love me.” The melancholy father an- 
swered: “I will go myself to him, my 
beloved Abel. I will say everything 
that parental affection and reason can 
urge. Cain! Cain! With what cease- 
less anxiety thou fillest my bosom!” 
Laudator temporis acti, growling at mod- 
ern taste, put that in your pipe and 
smoke it! Is it degeneracy not to be 
able to digest such fudge and fustian 
as that? 

“The angel of death now summoned 
the soul of Abel from its ensanguined 
dwelling. With a celestial smile he 
obeyed; the purest and most essential 
parts of his body flew off, mingling 
with the balmy odors wafted by gentle 
zephyrs from the flowers.” ... The 
wonderful painter, Memory! When I 
re-read that, the other year, the past 
was limned for me again, in a flash. 
A mid-Victorian parlor, a boy on a 
vast horsehair-seated sofa, I saw. 
When you lay down to read on that 
sofa you incontinently slipped off it; 
if you climbed up anew you immedi- 
ately fell off again. And the smell of 
the horsehair, and its prickliness! The 
Spartan harshness of the bolster when 
you lay down! Yet there was a cer- 
tain ethical connection and fitness be- 
tween Sunday and that sofa; the horse- 
hair was, so to speak, your cilice and 
penitential shirt for week-day world- 
liness. If you meant to shirk your 
penance there was nothing for it but to 
pull your knickerbockers well down 
over your bare knees and kneel; kneel 
on the sofa in the light of a window 
hung with crimson curtains, made of 
what used to be called “rep,” you re- 
member, the cumbrous book supported 
by the crude red mahogany back of 
the sofa; while all sorts of strange- 
colored lights went quivering about 
upon the arsenic-green walls, struck 
by sun-shafts out of the prism-hung 
“lustres” of which the mistress of the 
house was so proud. Summer Sunday 
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in Redditch, and the “Death 

by Gessner as a_ proper 
book for Sunday, though twice he 
slew the slain; to be read in turn 
and rota—Oh, Puritan Victorian Eng- 
land!—with those other irreproach- 
able Sunday books. Daubigné’s “Re- 
formation,” Stackhouse’s “History of 
the Bible,” and Bunyan'’s “Holy 
War.” 

I remember some of the steel-plate 
pictures in that bulky “Stackhouse”— 
was it not Elia himself who poured 
ridicule on that particular Sunday 
book ?—and I recall every gate and cap- 
tain and quaint Bewickian woodcut in 
the “Holy War.” At Spires and 
Worms one thought again of the “His- 
tory of the Reformation,” of course; 
but I had forgotten the other—oblivion 
had been granted, the queasy and over- 
fudged young mind had long ago 
cleared itself of any traces of the Gess- 
ner stuff. And therefore at first I did 
not detect the purpose of my lapis- 
lazuli medallions; I saw them “darkly, 
deeply, beautifully blue,” blue as the 
under-tow of the Mediterranean, al- 
most; with the reliefs as creamy white 
and curdy as Mediterranean foam. Oh, 
a great old fellow, Josiah Wedgwood! 
I saw a tablet bearing the profile of a 
young Apollo, bewept by one nymph 
and belaurelled by another, besung by 
a third who harpeth, while a handsome 
udolescent angel (Abel himself, I sup- 
pose) extinguishes a particularly long 
nuptial flambeau and looks down as 
one does into one’s hat at a funeral. 
I fingered the surface of the jasper; it 
had just the smooth wet feel that a 
film of soap-bubble gives to the clay- 
pipes which soap-bubbles burst upon; 
I noted the rounded relief of the model- 
ling in places, the thin, flat, blue-tinged 
lie of it elsewhere. And “Genuine Jo- 
siah!” I told myself—“Genuine Josiah!” 
sounds rather like a new-fangled oath, 
by the bye—‘A pair unique! No collec- 
tion in England includes them! Eh, 


afternoon 
of Abel” 
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Hobbinol!” I am afraid I rubbed the 
palms of my hands together, which is 


44 mercenary and shop-like thing to do; 


but the treasures were so preposter- 


ously and delightfully cheap—nine 


francs the pair! Then the eye detected 
the word “Gessner” in small over one 


-of the Apollonian profiles, and the boy- 


ish memory stirred. 

“Come now,” said I to myself when, 
back in England, I was ranging the 
two medallions in a cabinet of such 
gems, “Let us see whether I, with a 
boy’s capacity for stony injustice, was 
unfair to the ‘Death of Abel’ book all 
those years ago.” But the book was 
gone—you know how books get lost— 
it was lost, I am sure, for nobody in 
his senses would have stolen it. It 
is just the sort of book which people 
in moments of a mania might borrow 
and, in moments of equal aberration, 
return; and you know the kind of 
book which people return. Nobody 
can say to what excesses the col- 
lecting habit may not lead you, 
and I have actually acquired as 
many as three translations of Gess- 
ner in English dress. For the sum of 
three shillings I have procured three 
English versions of ‘Der Tod Abels.” 
There were at least five such editions, 
I learn, two of them in verse and yet 
all in prose, some bound in calf and 
beautifully tooled with gilt lyres, and 
udorned within by those exquisite cop- 
perpiate engravings of the period that 
are so little thought of now; by one of 
the happy hazards so known to the 
Autolyci, I happed upon two of the 
editions reposing side by side on the 
same shilling shelf. So listen again; 
this is from Gessner’s “Idyllen,” a 
work of elephantine fancy, better 
known in its heyday than “Werther” or 
“Manfred” was; I copy a page from the 
London edition of 1802, which was or- 
namented by Stothard, R. A., himself, 
the Grand Mogul and Gessner of book- 
illustration at the time: listen! all Eu- 


rope rejoiced to consider this idyllic, a 
hundred and twenty years ago:— 


THE WOODEN LEG. 


A Swiss IpyL. 

As once a young shepherd sat upon 
the mountain’s brow, he perceived an 
old man slowly ascending its side. His 
tresses were silver-white; he walked 
feebly, and bent over his staff, for one 
of his legs were of wood. At length 
he reached the young shepherd and 
seated himself on the cliff beside him. 
The youth looked at him with aston- 
ishment, and gazed on his wooden leg 
as it lay stretched before him on the 
grass. 

“Child,” the old man said with a 
smile, “perhaps thou thinkest that with 
such a leg as this I might as well have 
remained in the valley? Yet I ascend 
this mountain once a year.” 


Only a fragment of an idyl, I know; 
but one judges the Parthenon from a 
fragment of a frieze. And I know of 
only one morsel of an idyl to compare 
with that; it is the first draft of a verse 
by Lewis Carroll, whom I once met. 


“You are old, Father William,” the 
young man said, 
“The few locks that are left you are 
gray, 
And yet you continually stand on your 
head, 
Now tell me the reason, I pray?” 


Bishop Warburton said of “Or ere I go” 
in “Lear” that “it is not English"; nei- 
ther is “One of his legs were of wood,” 
but that is the translator’s error. In 
the original itself, however, all is 
stiltedness—the idyls are all wooden 
leg. Yet, John Bull, you bought the 
book by the myriad, and wept over it 
in your “Man of Feeling” days; so did 
Sandy and Pat, Jean and Hans, Piero 
and Pedro. And there was no Lewis 
Carroll to satirize it then. In the dons’ 
common-room at Christ Church the’ 
night I met Lewis Carroll the talk 
turned on public speaking and the use 
of written notes. One of the dons, an 
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authority on medals—on Wedgwood 
medallions also, for aught I know— 
cited Dickens; for Dickens, the most 
brilliant after-dinner speaker of his 
day, never used a written note. “He 
used to construct a mental image, of a 
wheel, with the heads of his speech to 
form the spokes, and the illustrations 
for each to form the tyre. As he went 
on speaking you could see him with a 
raised finger knock each used portion 
of his mental wheel away, and when 
he had knocked away all the 
spokes——” 

“He had spoken,” said Lewis Carroll, 
in the only words he uttered all the 
evening. Had Gessner been as taci- 
turn as that he might have been wit- 
tier, for if brevity be the soul of wit, 
silence is its mother. But Gessner was 
all words, spokes, stilts, and wooden 
legs; and he was the most popular au- 
thor of his time, John—forerunner of 
M. Ohnet in France, and of your own 
Mr. —— and the Misses —— and ——; 
his “Abel” book and his “Idyllen” ap- 
peared in German, English, French, 
Dutch, Portuguese, Spanish, and Czech. 
Yes, Czech also, though there was 
nothing Bohemian about him; he never 
dwelt in “the beautiful city of Prague.” 
He was all that is respectable and 
proper; bourgeois, bookseller, and bur- 
gomaster, or whatever the Swiss equiv- 
alent for burgomaster may be. “The 
fame of this accomplished and virtuous 
magistrate of Zurich spread to the re- 
motest parts of Europe” his biographer 
boasted. “The Empress of Russia, 
Catherine II.”—accomplished and vir- 
tuous woman—“sent him a gold medal 
as a mark of her esteem. His style 
was easy, pure, and perspicuous, and 
his life was the same.” He married, 
and this is the biographer’s portrait of 
his pluterperfect spouse:— 


Mademoiselle Heidegger was a 


young lady endowed with rare accom- 
plishments of mind. A tall and grace- 
person, an 


ful intelligent eye, and 
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siniling lips armed with the unerring 
shafts of satire, announced her super- 
iority to every female circle in which 
she appeared, and kept the empty cox- 
comb at a distance. Her character 
contained a rare mixture of dignified 
pride and condescending sweetness, of 
youthful impatience and mature delib- 
eration, of exasperating severity and 
indulgent tenderness, of masculine en- 
ergy and female delicacy; which ren- 
dered it difficult to decide whether she 
most deserved to be loved or admired. 


Greatly daring, Gessner married that 
paragon; enjoyed the society of a “re- 
spected father-in-law”; was, I doubt 
not, on excellent terms with his belle- 
mere; and lived as merry as an under- 
taker at Michaelmas, when the funeral 
season is about to begin. I suppose 
we ought to envy and esteem him, 
John, but I remember his “Death of 
Abel” and the Sunday sufferings which 
his irrational itch for writing caused 
me when a boy; and him one would 
rather scarify than praise. Besides, 
he is so typical of the popular duffer as 
author, don’t you think? I have faith- 
fully read him again, to be sure and 
just about him, and I trust that in Pe- 
ter’s archives it has been counted to 
my credit as a penance. Justly I can 
say of him what Macaulay said of 
Miss Seward’s writings, “Was ever 
such pedantry found in company with 
such ignorance!” But one must tem- 
per invective with good manners now- 
adays, and to deal faithfully with the 
popular duffers of literature one needs 
a forty-Macaulay power of withering 
a Robert Montgomery. “His writing 
bears the same relation to poetry which 
a ‘Turkey carpet bears to a picture” 
Macaulay thundered, you remember. 
(“As dumb-bells do to music” was Cole- 
ridge’s phrase.) “There are colors in 
the Turkey carpet out of which a pic- 
ture might be made. There are words 
in Mr. Montgomery’s writings which, 
when disposed in certain orders and 
combinations, have made, and will 
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again make, good poetry.” In vain a 
Macaulay thundered; popular Mont- 
gomeries and Gessners still produce. 
They produce the gramophone records 
of the bookstall; while demi-semi-lit- 
erati stand adoringly listening around. 
FitzGerald planned a book to be called 
“Half-hours with the Worst Authors,” 
but he discovered that all the shelving 
at Mudie’s could not contain the vol- 
umes he would need to compile. 
“Paints too, they tell me,” Whistler 
said of the English Bouguereau, and 
Gessner painted, too; that is why on 
one of my medallions the Muse of the 
palette and mahl-stick haloes his effigy 
with the wreath of Zeuxis and Parrha- 
sius; the worst of being a popular duf- 
fer with the pen is, I suppose, that it 
makes one think one can achieve suc- 
cess in anything. Herr Salomon Gess- 
ner even published instructions to real 
artists. “A select collection of paint- 
ings in the possession of my respected 
father-in-law,” he informed the real 
painters of his time, “awakened and 
renewed in me the passion for design, 
and towards my thirtieth year I at- 
tempted to obtain a proficiency in this 
delightful art. My natural inclination 
led me to landscapes.” Of course! 
Goethe visited him in 1775, and 
Goethe would appreciate his “land- 
scapes”; conventional and psuedo-clas- 
sical prospects they would be, Poussin- 
and-water—small prim nymphs and 
wooden-legged shepherds in the low 
foreground, and over all the tinsel of 
a pinchbeck Golden Age. Yet, be- 
shrew him, this amazingly successful 
Switzer gained the undiscriminating 
laurel as a painter too! But then, he 
was born on All Fools’ Day, and that 
perhaps explains his luck. I fancy—in- 
deed, I almost hope—that he was be- 
shrewed, that the accomplished Made- 
moiselle Heidegger henpecked him 
properly; very likely she did, for in no 
sense was he an Apollo—I look at Stot- 
hard’s portrait of him, and I wonder 
LIVING AGE VOL. XLI. 2138 


at the profile on the medallions. Stot- 
hard juvenated and beautified his sub- 
jects as a rule, but Stothard shows 
Gessner as negroid and sixty. Is this 
the Apollo-Apelles of Zurich, this Cal- 
vinistic white Sambo in a peruke? Yet 
ineffable self-satisfaction beams in his 
grin, and Cupids garland the page. 
When he died, in 1788, keen old Jo- 
siah Wedgwood saw what he thought 
a chance for a good stroke of business; 
he would mint a thousand medallions 
of the lamented Gessner, and from a 
sorrowing universal Europe scoop in 
four times as many francs and marks. 
Remembering that Sunday book again 
I meanly rejoice to know that Josiah's 
hopes were disappointed, wholesale. 
Retail sale there was next to none— 
my pair of medallions are rare, almost 
unique, there is but one of the two in 
the British Museum. The _ thrifty 
Swiss would not buy, the sentimental 
French were blundering into Revolu- 
tion, and so the Gessner medallions fell 
flat, as some day memorials of Mr. 
and the Misses and will do; 
that is the revenge and justice of pos- 
terity on popular duffers who live long. 
Who remembers Gessner now, who 
reads his Milton-and-pumpwater, his 
Theocritus wooden-legged ? Personne. 
Then why do I rake his books and 
memory out of dust and ashes? To 
console a multitudinous disgust I do it, 
John, the uncomprehending dismay and 
wrath of the righteous at present-day 
green bay tree flourishing, and the 
sight of Mr. —— and the Misses —— 
and —— posed high upon piles of 
many-editioned duffing books and atti- 
tudinizing galore. Yes, the most suc- 
cessful of Swiss authors, never a real 
lion, is now as dead as Fido; and al- 
though he produced a thing he called 
“Lied eines Schweizers,” he was the 
least Swiss and Alpine of authors who 
ever wrote on Switzerland or in Swit- 
zerland at all. There is no evidence 
that he ever really admired the great 
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chain of peaks which lay in view from 
his windows. And pas d'argent, pas de 
Suisse—one would have to bribe a Swit- 
zer to read the great Gessner now. 
Piles of many-editioned duffing books 
bring notoriety and argent for a time, 
but crumble into oblivion very quickly. 
And if all his life the popular duffer 
knows that he is a duffer, a mere quack 
of literature, why—poor beggar, he! 


Let us twitch our mantle blue; let us 
approach the Alps, real nature, a true 
idyl, and pathos unfeigned; let us hie 
to Soleure. I sit writing this codicil at 
Besancon, the autumn crocus shimmer- 
ing on my table. In the lush dank 
eastward meadows, on towards the 
Jura, the autumn crocus, colchicum al- 
pinum, lifts itself multitudinously out 
of the grass; slim, slight, soon drooping, 
delicately lilac, the very flower for a 
melancholy poet, an Amiel; or rather, 
because it is toxicous, let us say for a 
Baudelaire. Gessner never sang the 
colchicum alpinum, except generically 
as “one of Flora’s gems”; Rousseau and 
Goethe were the only authors of that 
time who ever browsed near Nature, 
botanizing. Now, for a_ delightful 
September holiday, to foot one’s way 
through the Juras, climb into Switzer- 
land by the gradual lift of upward 
shelving plateau, dip by brief escarp- 
ments down to the Lake of Bienne— 
“white transient sails and glittering blue 
expanse”’—and so come dusty into So- 
leure, is a delightful September holiday 
indeed. I confess that I prefer the 
lower slopes of Helvetia—the foothills, 
so to speak; I am no mad mountaineer 
of a fellow. I sympathize with a cer- 
tain John Bull who remarked of the 
High Alps that he “preferred his Na- 
ture with the chill off”; that is why the 
Bavarian Tyrol is the more comfortable 
and endurable to me. Too mighty to 
bear seem the High Alps, even to-day, 
when every green wrinkle in them is 
animated or humanized by pastures, 


people, hotels, chalets, clearings, kine, 
and dairies. But what must those too 
august and super-Egyptian pyramids 
have meant to nervous travellers two 
centuries ago? Terror; almost the 
horror that Livy and Vergil felt at sight 
of them; they would appear at the very 
best an ill-engineered and badly organ- 
ized Gemmi; with something inhu- 
manely repugnant about them, that 
railways and funiculars and Palais-H6- 
tels hardly screen completely from our- 
selves. Elia said of Cambridgeshire 
that “you cannot proceed a mile with- 
out starting a steeple,” and “Bless the 
little churches, how pretty they are!” 
said Mary Elia on the coach-top by his 
side. “Bless the little churches!” I 
too incline to say when in Switzerland; 
for even the tawdriest spire, tower, 
dome, or wayside calvary speaks of 
something mortal, of a human Saviour, 
amidst the awe and the danger and 
cold inhumane peaks which surround. 


That awe and that cold super-human- , 


ity made many an Ejighteenth-century 
wanderer pause at Berne, and hark 
back to the rich meadow and orchard 
region around Soleure; as did, indeed, 
a certain young English Milord in the 
year 1786, carrying Franz Nikolaus 
Konig off with him in his berline. 
You have never heard of Franz Niko- 
laus Kénig before I'll warrant, John; 
though K6nig was a better artist than 
Gessner, as I have a picture of his to 
prove. “Pshaw! your Gessners and 
your Kénigs! raking rubbish out of 
dustheaps!” Unimaginative friend 
John, you ignore the delight there is in 
calling back from the shades some 
fugacious figure that left but a bare 
trace and mere name, the frail residue 
of one of the myriad million products 
of the undying solar energy of which 
we are our noble selves the present, 
the superior, the incomparable, but still 
the dying fruit. And how can one 
understand the present without compre- 
hending the past? Can one know one- 
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self from oneself alone? Ail the men 
and women that ever went before us 
are ancestors and explainers of us, 
John. That is why one forages back, 
going along nose down upon the track 
of human vestiges all but effaced. Not 
only is it good de rentrer en soi, but also 
de rentrer dans la race. 

I came upon a trace of Franz Niko- 
laus Kénig and the Milord in a port- 
folio which used to belong to Rossetti; 
it is a sheet of thin old paper, so frag- 
ile that I wondered to find it extant at 
all. Written at the back I saw B. M. 
de Soleure, by F. N. Konig, in ink quite 
brown and faded, and, fainter still, il- 
legible almost—words written in tears, 
so to speak—My heart’s denial, my for- 
saken! I turned the sheet and I saw 
an exquisite portrait of a Switzer 
maiden: I wish I could copy it on this 
page. For the eyes of B. M. de So- 
leure are so blue and true, the mouth 
is so small and pure, and under the 
head-dress of goffered cambric the 
fair hair lies so primly and yet with 
such rebellious little waves, that to 
have seen her must have been to adore 
her with reverent and honest passion, 
mere innkeeper’s daughter though she 
were. This was a Switzer nymph in- 
deed, not one of Gessner’s impossibly 
classical young persons. Yet a Roman 
nymph too, in one matter, for Soleure 
used to be Salodorum, and under the 
velvet bodice, lawn sleeves, and black 
lace mantlet of the cantonal costume 
one sees in the portrait rich promise of 
that noble Sabine form which dignifies 
Transteverine women to this day. 

Now in the year 1786 or thereabout 
the Hon. Anthony Josephus Kirkstall, 
heir of my Lord Gillfillin, Baron of 
Chancery and Peer of the Realm, took 
ship by the Batavier line to the Low- 
lands of Holland; accompanied by a 
bearleader specially chosen de déniaiser 
the callant, a Reverend don of St. An- 
drews but a debauchee. At Cologne 
the indignant Anthony Josephus 


kicked the rascal out into oblivion, 
went on up Rhine river innocent and 
glorious and alone, and came in Sep- 
tember to Soleure. The Storck Inn at 
Soleure overhangs the Aar, but An- 
thony Josephus, called to his courtyard 
window by loud cooings and cluckings, 
perceived something prettier to watch 
than the effluence of a narrow gray 
rushing stream. There in the court- 
yard stood a maiden, a platter of grain 
in her hand, pigeons fluttering and 
poultry pecking all around. Anthony 
Josephus saw, admired, felt his heart 
flutter like a pigeon, and adored. 
“Berthe-Marie, ma fille!” It was her 
mother’s voice; indoors ran the inn- 
keeper’s daughter, and the callant 
stood stirless at his window, transfixed, 
love-smitten, and bereft. 

At St. Andrews young Anthony Jo- 
sephus had learned to be a Senecan—to 
take, as Montaigne did, the gentlest 
and wisest of the Stoics for his master 
and guide. The probity and asceticism 
of his Roman hero appealed to the cal- 
lant’s nature; so did Seneca’s amenity 
and mansuetude of spirit, too. In 
the last particular Anthony Josephus 
might fail sometimes, as we have seen 
him do at Cologne; but with what chiv- 
alry and innocence did he bear himself 
to Berthe-Marie and her mother now! 
He fled temptation, but he paused at 
Berne. At Berne he passed a fortnight, 
struggling with himself and love; then 
he yielded, and posted back to Soleure, 
carrying Franz Nikolaus Kénig with 
him, to paint him a picture of his fair. 
And there he told his love; he told the 
mother, but would not embrace the 
daughter until the answer from his 
father should come. He had written 
to Lord Gillfillin in London for leave to 
marry his heart’s desire; but the an- 
swer was a refusal, a threat, and a 
command to proceed to Italy. 

Convinced that Senecan probity for- 
bade him to disobey, and assured 
that Senecan stoicism commanded 
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him to renounce, with Senecan man- 
suetude he explained that he must 
say adieu, and with such fortitude 
as he could summon he departed 
towards the Oberland. I see him 
climbing southward, solus and sad. It 
is November by now, and the terror of 
the winter Alps is upon him; steely 
lakes, wind-fretted; mutter of ava- 
lanches from overhanging heights; cat- 
aracts blown out like widows’ veils of 
vapor, hoarse madness of torrents in 
drunken fury rushing; up like a black 
but icicled wall rose the savage escarp- 
ments, buttressing horrible peaks and 
plateaux. He came to the great Pass, 
through mists as white and chilly as 
the snow; he stumbled afoot to the 
melancholy Hospice on the Col; and 
there in his cell that night, amidst the 
snoring or praying of sullen monks who 
knew him for a heretic, he took out the 
portrait of Berthe-Marie and wrote, 
tears falling on the pen, My heart's de- 
nial, my forsaken! Not a hundred 
Senecas could have comforted him that 
night, no store of mansuetude could 
cheer him on the morrow. Yapping of 
wolves, scream of lammergeyers, ice- 
slides, gaunt summits, precipices drop- 
ping sheer from the path, snow-hidden 
gulfs where the frozen dead lay grin- 
ning—ah, a nightmare land in winter, 
the High Alps. 

My heart's denial, my forsaken! He 
hastens on, the puir callant; he de- 
scends, he comes into Italy. At first 
the lakeland; then the piled and tum- 
bled foothills, then plains, then poplar- 
bordered brooks, then hills again; and 
at last the Campagna, where pestilence 
was hibernating; Anthony Josephus 
slept a night at a Campagnian inn, and 
shivered yet burned on the morrow. 
On the hill-top of Baccano the vetturino 
pulled up his horses and pointed with 
his whip. There or the horizon be- 
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tween two blue mounts a pinnacle was 
faintly seen. “Roma, vossignoria— 
Roma!” It was the pinnacle upon St. 
Peter’s Dome; but, burning and shiver- 
ing, the Signore little cared to note it. 
Nor the turrets and cupolas surging up, 
nor the long lines of palace facades in- 
terlocking; dull to the myrtled Pincian 
gleaming, to St. Peter’s lifting ever 
more mighty at each turn in the windy 
approach, blank to the Tiber, the Corso, 
and the Piazza Colonna Anthony Jo- 
sephus came, shivering and burning, 
into Rome. 

My heart's denial, my forsaken! While 
Franz Nikolaus Kénig was wooing 
Berthe-Marie at Soleure, her rich young 
Milord, the puir Scots laddie who had 
loved her honestly and left her pure, 
was dying of fever at Rome. Near 
him, I trust, to console with elegant 
mansuetude the lingering last hours, 
stood the bland shade of Seneca, re- 
marking the “we are not summoned for 
death in the order in which we stand 
in the birth registers,” and assuring 
him that “our every day should be 
used and managed as if it were to close 
the series of our days.” My heart's 
denial, my forsaken! I can guess how 
the thin sheet of old paper with the 
fair face and the words of heartbreak 
on it came to be Rossetti’s; I can im- 
augine what a poem Dante Gabriel 
might have made of it, had he sought 
the story out. We neglect contempora- 
neous topics, to go back upon the past; 
aus Rossetti did, and—forgive the collo- 
cation—as I am doing now. And 
stilted old Gessner, reading over again 
his classicoid rubbish at Zurich, never 
guessed what a subject for a true idy] 
could be happening, no further off than 
Soleure. Wedgwood too—I would like 
to own a medallion which showed the 
face of the puir callant, death-white 
upon the blue of faded hope. 

J. H. Yorall, M. P. 
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HARDY-ON-THE-HILL. 
By M. E. FRANcIS 
(irs. Francis Blundell.) 


CHAPTER IIL. 

“Witty, do listen!” 

Kitty sat up in bed. The room 
which she shared with Bess was still 
absolutely dark, yet, as she strained 
ber eyes towards the spot where she 
knew the window to be, a faint light 
flickered for a moment across the blind 
and then was gone; it was followed, 
however, after a brief interval by an- 
other, and yet another. At the same 
time a tramping as of heavy-footed 
beasts accompanied these phenomena, 
and was dominated now and then by 
the shouting of a gruff man’s voice. 

“Who-ope—who-ope!” cried the voice, 
and then would come a shrill whistle, 
and then a very pandemonium of 
sounds—shouts, rude laughter, the low- 
ing of cattle, the cracking of whips. 

“They’re driving up the cows,” went 
on Bess. “Isn’t it exciting? Now one 
can feel one really is in the country. 
Driving up cows in the middle of the 
night. Do come and look.” 

The thud of her bare feet sounded on 
the floor, and she pattered across 
towards the window, knocking against 
sundry articles of furniture as she ad- 
vanced, and groaning in consequence. 

Kitty struck a match and looked at 
her watch, 

“It’s not 5 o’clock yet,” she said. “Do 
put on your dressing-gown, Bess—you'll 
catch cold.” 

“Come!” cried Bess from behind the 
blind. “You never saw such a lot of 
cows. They look so picturesque by 
torchlight—I mean by lantern-light.” 

Kitty joined her at the window, and 
the two watched the procession to- 
gether. More cows, and still more; a 
man swinging a lantern, the light of 
which fell with weird effect on his 
own smock-frock and across the red 


flanks of his charges. Now came 
horses, great shaggy beasts, pacing 
leisurely by twos and threes. 

“Did you ever imagine they really 
began work so early?’ cried Bess. 
“Look, they are driving them to the 
stables up there. Isn’t it nice to see 
the lights twinkling all over the place? 
Kitty, 'm wide awake—I couldn't pus- 
sibly go to bed again—I shall dress and 
run up the hill. It will be fun to watch 
the milking.” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind,” said 
Kitty, catching her firmly by the 
sleeve. “The Hardys would think it 
so extraordinary. Besides, there will 
be so many rough men about. You 
can watch the milking in the after- 
noon.” 

“That wouldn’t be at all the same 
thing,” rejoined Bess, pouting. “Be- 
sides, the rough men will be there just 
the same, Miss Prim; the only differ- 
ence would be that they’d be pictur- 
esque by lantern-light and they won't 
be by daylight.” 

“It is different,” said Kitty. “Oh, 
Bess, don’t be silly. I don’t want the 
Hardys and everybody to think us 
more mad than they do already.” 

“My dear, we can’t help their think- 
ing us mad, because we are utterly 
mad,” returned Bess, sitting down on 
the side of her sister’s bed and speak- 
ing so emphatically that her tangled 
red curls nodded again. “Father's as 
mad as he can be, poor dear, and 
neither you nor I are in the least sane. 
Every one says so, and it’s much easier 
to live up to one’s received character 
than to pretend to be what one’s »0t. 
I'm getting rather mixed, I believe.” 

“Do go back to bed,” pleaded Kitty. 
“There’s a long, hard day before us— 
we shall want all our strength for it.” 


———————— 
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Bess took a flying leap into her own 
couch, but instead of penetrating be- 
neath the blankets, crouched in a frog- 
like attitude outside, rocking herself 
backwards and forwards. 

“Item one, interviewing butchers and 
bakers and trying to make believe we 
know what we want. Item number 
two, being helped by Cousin Marian to 
apportion our income—as neither of us 
has the least idea of what our income 
is, that will be a tough job, Kitty. 
Item number three, helping father to 
unpack his books—” 

“Well, I'm only too glad to do that:” 
announced Kitty, with sleepy indigna- 
tion from under her blanket. 

“Of course; so am I, it’s a privilege,” 
eried Bess, with a wicked little giggle. 
“If the poor dear darling would only 
make up his mind to begin with where 
he would like them, and which are the 
indispensable ones that he must have 
ready to his hand, it might be easier-- 
also if there were not quite so much 
dust. I shall wash my hair afterwards. 
A woman’s glory is her hair, as St. 
Paul says.” 

“Bess, for shame!” 

“Well, I can’t help it, he did say it 
or somebody else said it; it’s quite a 
nice virtuous quotation. I want my 
hair to be in full glory because we are 
going to tea with the Hardys—” 

“Bess, if you only would go to sleep 
now.” 

“I hope they'll give it to us in the 
kitchen,” responded Bess, as she at 
length wriggled beneath the bed cov- 
erings. “I’m looking forward to item 
number four.” 

The first task was negotiated on the 
whole successfully with the assistance 
of Mrs. Green, though Mrs. Turnworth 
subsequently took exception to the fact 
that a saddle of mutton had been or- 
dered, which, when the number of the 
household was considered, appeared to 
be somewhat improvident. 

Item number two seemed to present 


more difficulties. Not only were the 
girls in complete ignorance of the ex- 
tent of their resources, but they ap- 
peared to have no idea whatever, either 
of the value of money in itself or of 
the scale on which they intended to 
conduct their household expenses. At 
length Mrs. Turnworth, with a mixture 
of impatience and contemptuous goud- 
nature, took the matter completely into 
her own hands. 

“IT can tell you exactly how much 
you’ve got to live on,” she cried. “Your 
father has spent every penny of his 
own—we must take that for granted, 
else you wouldn't be here. Well, then, 
all you've got to count on is your 
mother’s fortune, which I happen to 
know was eight thousand pounds. Very 
well, it brings in, I suppose, about 
three hundred a year. All you've got 
to do is to lay out that to the best 
possible advantage.” 

“How clever you are, Cousin Ma- 
rian!” cried Bess, rolling her changeful 
eyes towards her with an expression of 
admiration that was half real and half 
feigned. ‘“Isn’t it clever, Kitty? Three 
hundred a year. We might do a lot 
with three hundred a year. 

“Get me a sheet of paper and [ will 
show you exactly how much you can 
do with it,” replied Mrs. Turnworth, 
sniffing. 

The next quarter of an hour was cer- 
tainly an unpleasant one for the two 
girls, and their spirits sank lower and 
lower as their cousin ticked off the 
various calls upon their income. After 
portioning this out in the most minute 
and practical manner, she demon- 
strated to them that they could only 
count on eighty-four pounds a year for 
dress and other personal expenses. 

Bess was the first to find voice. 

“Forty-two pounds each,” she said 
tentatively; “we must make it go as 
far as we can.” 

“Quite so,” interposed Mrs. Turn- 
worth, with her most piercing note of 
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triumph, “und what about your father? 
Clothes, postal expenses, books—I 
fancy his requirements will swallow 
up a good deal of the spare cash.” 

The girls looked at each other dolor- 
ously. 

“Well,” said Kitty, after a pause, 
“father has the best right to the spare 
cash if there is any; I for one don't 
grudge it to him.” 

“Neither do I,” chimed in Bess. “We 
ean’t aff. . to be ill, that’s quite cer- 
tain, though how we are to manage to 
keep well if we are not to have any 
clothes I don’t quite see.” 

“Bess, you are a pert monkey!" 
cried Mrs. Turnworth with _ spirit. 
“I’ve a great mind to wash my hands 
of you both. If you are so perfectly 
delighted with the way your father 
manages everything, Kitty, why should 
I bother myself about your concerns? 
As for you, Bess—” 

“I’m sure I’m not pert,” broke out 
Bess, evincing symptoms of becoming 
tearful. “I was only quite innocently 
wondering what we ought to do.” 

“You must have an allowance, of 
course. Twenty pounds a year each is 
all that can be afforded. Everything 
else must come out of the remaining 
forty-four pounds. You understand, 
your father must make you a quarterly 
allowance—five pounds each, and he 
must give you, Kitty, a cheque every 
month for the housekeeping—-that will 
be twelve pounds fifteen. I’m going to 
interview him now and make it all 
clear to him.” 

Bess, still with an injured look, 
rubbed her head up and down her sis- 
ter's shoulder, much as a kitten might 
have done. She would have been ex- 
tremely like a kitten if she had not 
been also extremely like a bird. All at 
once she sprang up, her face clearing 
again and her eyes dancing. 

“[ know what we'll do,” she cried. 
“We'll let father give us those cheques 
all right, but we'll save on the house- 


keeping. Oatmeal, Kitty—oatmeal's 
cheap and goes a long way, and we'll 
grow our own vegetables and have 
very little meat. It'll be awfully good 
for our complexions, you know, as weil 
as economical.” 

She was skipping about the room, 
clapping her hands, in spite of certaiu 
protests from Kitty, when Mrs. Turi- 
worth came back. 

“I must say your father is a most 
peculiar man,” she remarked in a tone 
which suggested her wish to use a 
stronger adjective—“the rudest mun,” 
she went on. “Oh, it’s all right, 1 
made him look at my balance-sheer, 
and he's agreed to everything—that is 
to say, he has agreed to make you the 
allowances I suggested for housekev)>- 
ing and dress. But when I pointed out 
to him that he would have to regulate 
his own expenditure within the strict- 
est limits, he practically told me to 
mind by own business.” 

“I’m sure he couldn’t have done 
that,” cried Kitty. 

“Well, he wrapped up his meaning in 
his own pedantic phraseology, but it 
comes to the same thing,” responded 
Mrs. Turnworth tartly. “I told him [ 
had a good mind never to come near 
the house again, and he just bowed in 
that irritating way of his and opened 
the door for me, so of course I had te 
come out. Now I think I'll go home. 
I hope you'll bear in mind that I sub- 
jected myself to this on your account, 
girls, and that you'll prove your grati- 
tude by acting up to my advice.” 


They both promised, Kilty meekly 
and dutifully, Bess with an exuberance 
of protestation that was slightly suspi- 
cious. They re-entered their little sit- 
ting-room soberly enough after watch- 
ing her departure. 

“Item number two disposed of,” said 
Bess, ticking it off on her fingers. “I 
think, on the whole, we'll dispense with 
number three—I_ don’t think [ll offer 
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to help father with his books just 


’ 





now. 

“IT will, then,” cried Kitty, a little 
dubiously though. 

“I shouldn't if I were you,” returned 
Bess. “The poor dear man has had a 
very trying morning. He has had to 
look into figures, which he never does 
if he can help it; to talk to a woman, 
which he hates; and to listen to Cousin 
Marian’s advice, which he won’t fol- 
low, but which is nevertheless highly 
irritating and upsetting to the thought- 
ful mind. Let me see—let me see—” 


Here Bess began to stride up and 
down the room in imitation of aer 
father, her head bent forward, her 
hands apparently thrust into imagin- 
ary pockets. 

“*The necessarily circumscribed atti- 
tude of the medieval thinker—h’m—h’m 
--certain aspects of modern research— 
Forty-four pounds a year! How the 
deuce’—no, I don’t think father would 
say ‘How the deuce,’ he’d say ‘How 
the Lucifer does the woman expect’—” 

“Bess, I will not have you mimicking 
father! You are like a little fiend 
yourself. Have you no respect for 
anything or anybody?” 

“I've a fearful, awful, utter respect 
for Farmer Hardy,” cried Bess, becom- 
ing quite serious all at once, and nod- 
ding portentously. 

“Good gracious! Why?" 

“Oh, I don't know. Because he’s so 
big. I think—and so brown. He's very 
brown, isn’t he? Well, while you are 
being a good daughter I’m going to 
wash my head.” 

“But if you are not going to heip 
with the books your hair won’t want 
washing,” cried Kitty; “you only 
washed it last week.” 

“The condition of my hair is a se- 
rious matter with me,” returned Bess, 
pausing. “I find people always forin 
their estimate of my character from 
their first impression of it. If they 
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think it’s golden they are disposed to 
like me, and if they say it’s carroty 
all’s up with me—if I was an archangel 
I should produce no effect.” 

“Well, I don’t think it much matters 
to-day, anyhow,” said Kitty, as she 
made her way to her father’s study. 

She found that gentleman, as Bess 
predicted, thoroughly out of humur. 
He was striding irritably up and down 
the room, and paused with a porten- 
tous frown as she entered. 

“T do think,” he began, almost before 
she was within the room, “I do think 
you might contrive in some way or 
other to spare me such annoyances as 
that to which I have been subjected 
this morning. 

“Dear father, [ am so sorry,” mur- 
mured Kitty; “I only thought—Cousin 
Marian thought that it might really 
save you trouble in future if we car- 
ried out this plan of living upon a ¢er- 
tain sum and making regular monthiy 
payments.” 

“Oh, I don’t object to the idea in the 
abstract,” said Mr. Leslie, with a slight 
jerk of the head, meant, no doubt, to 
replace the wave of the hand with 
which a differently constituted man 
would have emphasized the statement. 
“I merely wish to state that, in my 
opinion, matters of this description 
should be settled without intrusioa 
upon my time and thoughts. The 
woman burst in upon me with a bal- 
ance-sheet--a balance-sheet! She sat 
for nearly a quarter of an hour making 
explanations, as she was pleased to 
say, in her most penetrating voice 
about butchers and bakers” (the man- 
ner in which Mr. Leslie delivered his 
“b’s” was positively explosive) “and 
coals, and matters of that kind—paltry 
matters to which [I have never been 
accustomed to attach much impor- 
tance. They are the scaffolding of 
life—one’s existence can very well be 
supported by them without reference 
io the fact being dinned into one’s ears 
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was dinned into mine to-day.” 


as it 
Never before had Kitty seen her fa- 


ther so seriously annoyed. For the 
moment she had no rejoinder ready 
and merely gazed at him remorsefully, 
clasping and unclasping her slender 
hands. But Mr. Leslie was not moili- 
fied. 

“I do not so much complain of the 
fact that this good lady, your cousin, 
with extreme indelicacy and presump- 
tuousness, took on herself to interfere 
in matters which are entirely private 
and personal to myself.” 

This remark was made, however, 
with an accession of bitterness which 
proved that he did very seriously ob- 
ject. 

“But I do complain, and I consider 
justly, that you and your sister—two 
grown-up girls—should be unable to 
manage such very trivial affairs with- 
out outside intervention. Your cousin, 
Mrs. Turnworth” (in his present mood 
Mr. Leslie could not bring himself to 
acknowledge any personal or intimate 
connection with the lady) “has depicted 
for me a state of affairs which is al- 
most inconceivable. Two grown-up 
girls, I say, to whom I have given the 
very best education, who have had, 
moreover, every opportunity of study- 
ing household-—ah—ah—economies un- 
der the supervision of a most excellent 
manager—lI’ve reason to believe that 
Mrs, Spring was an excellent manager 
—that my two grown-up daughters 
should be so ignorant, so incapable, as 
Mrs. Turnworth alleges seems to me 
positively deplorable.” 

Kitty remained silent. It did not 
even occur to her to rejoin that an edu- 
cation in foreign schools was not per- 
haps the best and most practical prep- 
aration for a thrifty home-life, and 
that, moreover, owing to the years of 
enforced absence consequent therefor. 
she and Bess had not had as many 
opportunities of studying domestic 
economies under that excellent man- 
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ager, their late housekeeper, as her 
father supposed. 

“No one seems to realize,” he went 
on impatiently, “the importance, the 
necessity to me of being undisturbed 
during the process of work like mine. 
The process of thought,” went on Mr. 
Leslie, again jerking his head, “is in 
itself a delicate and extremely gradual 
one. A rude interruption, arriving «n- 
expectedly at the moment when out of 
a certain combination of ideas a loug- 
sought-for conclusion is about to take 
shape, is positively destructive. _ Lr- 
remediable mischief is done—incalcula- 
ble loss ensues—” 

Kitty suddenly burst into tears, and 
running to her father clasped his arie 
with both hands. 

“Oh, I know, I know I have beev 
foolish and useless,” she sobbed, “but 
I am really and truly resolved to do 
better. Do forgive me, dear father-- 
I’m going to try so hard.” 

Mr. Leslie’s arm remained stiff and 
unyielding, but his face softened. 

“I’m going to learn,” said Kitty with 
a little gasp; “after all, there’s no 
teacher like love, and you know I love 
you.” 

Mr. Leslie actually removed one of 
his hands from his pocket and patted 
his daughter's bent head; then be 
kissed her, rather an unfinished peck 
of a kiss, but still bestowed in good 
faith and with real affection. 

“We'll converse no more on the de- 
testable subject,” said Mr. Leslie mag- 
nanimously. “My books are still, as 
you see, in need of arrangement, per- 
haps—” 

“That’s just what I came for,” cried 
Kitty, joyfully wiping her eyes. “Now, 
if you'll just tell me those you want to 
keep close at hand and those that may 
go on the upper shelves, I'll go to 
work at once.” 

She toiled hard all the morning, 
proving herself in this at least ther- 
oughly deft and efficient. Her father 
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was pleased to commend her at the 
conclusion of her task. 

“I begin to have hopes of you, Kitty,” 
he said. “If you can succeed in more 
important matters, there should surely 
be no difficulty in ruling our paltry 
household affairs with judgment and 
discretion. At least we may in fu- 
ture dispense with any assistance from 
Marian Turnworth. Did [ tell you she 
was kind enough to fix an allowance 
for me? Positively she did!’ 

Kitty blushed guiltily. 

“She was about, in fact, to allot the 
exact sum which I was in future to 
spend on books and other materials 
necessary to my work when [ stopped 
her. You must realize, Kitty, that a 
man in my position could not positiveiy 
tie himself down in such a manner. 
To prosecute my researches [ must 
have a variety of books—books of a 
rare and expensive type, unfortunately, 
but I could not possibly dispense with 
them. It would be like trying to make 
bricks without straw.” 

The Times. 
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He took a turn about the room, once 
more indignant and perturbed. How- 
ever, presently he again relaxed. 

“I am determined not to allow my- 
self to be disturbed. [ shall use my 
own judgment in such matters, but you 
children shall have your allowances. 
Remind me on the first Monday of ea.‘h 
month, and I will sign you a cheque, 
Kitty—and you can also have your 
quarterly allowance for dress. That 
will give satisfaction, I hope.” 

She looked at him a little wistfully, 
nevertheless. Bess and she were pro- 
vided for, no doubt, and this terrible 
question of a household budget dis- 
posed of; nevertheless, if Mr. Leslie 
did not intend to allow his judgment 
to be hampered or his fancy impeded 
in the matter of his own personal ex- 
penditure, complications would possi- 
bly arise. However, seeing him once 
more calm and benign and apparently 
quite untroubled by any doubts on this 
subject, she had not the courage io 
give voice to her own. 


(To be continued.) 





THE TURKISH REVOLUTION. 


If the young Turkey party itself was 
unaware of the imminence of the up- 
heaval which was to restore the Em- 
vire to liberty, it is not surprising that 
nene of the European governments 
should have had the faintest suspicion 
that Turkey was on the eve of the re- 
establishment of the Constitution of 
1876. Indeed both in the official and 
private circles of Europe—we may say 
of the whole world including wide sec- 
tions of the variegated Ottoman popu- 
lation itself—the past history of Tur- 
key was interpreted to prove conclu- 
sively that, not only was there no pros- 
pect of a prompt reversal of the order 
of things created by Abdul Hamid, but 


that it would never come. As a conse- 
quence, the notion of the regeneration 
of the Empire was definitely relegated 
to the limbo of exploded theories. This 
being so, even such countries as Great 
Britain, France and Italy, which had 
been such strong upholders of the ne- 
cessity of maintaining the integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire, gradually read- 
justed their Near Eastern policy so as 
to make it fit in with the idea of the 
inevitable disruption, at some more or 
less near period, of what had been one 
of the greatest States in the world. 
Naturally each of them had to consider 
in what measure it would take over 
from the dispossessed dynasty of Os- 
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man the duties and, let us add, the ad- 
vantages of government in that part 
of the globe—one of the most disturbed 
politically but also one of the most fa- 
vored geographically and otherwise. 
Russia, who had always entertained 
designs against Turkey, and even par- 
tially carried them out, was naturally 
engaged in the same pursuit. Ger- 
many even if she had wanted to stand 
aloof, which was not the case, notwith- 
standing her rather puerile insistence 
io prove the contrary to a world which 
is not entirely composed of imbeciles. 
could not do otherwise but also form 
plans for her aggrandizement in the 
same direction. But the cake was 
most difficult to divide owing to the un- 
evenness of its composition, the plums 
being more abundant in some parts 
than in others, and, also, owing to the 
specific and conflicting interests devel- 
oped by the Great Powers in their re- 
lations with Turkey. Hence the com- 
mon desire, in order to avoid a general 
conflagration, to bolster up the appar- 
ently tottering fabric as long as it was 
humanly possible to do so. For the 
rest it was to be @ la grace de Dieu. 
This is the explanation of the reasser- 
tion by Sir E. Grey, when launching 
the British project of reforms for 
Macedonia, of the principle of the in- 
tegrity of Turkey. A pious falsehood, 
nothing more. But the reputedly im- 
possible has taken place. In a trice, 
and as if by some conjurer's trick, Tur- 
key has reverted from the despotic to 
the constitutional form of government, 
adding to the astonishment of the 
world by the bloodless and orderly as 
well as eminently businesslike fashion 
ty» which she has gone so far through 
this revolutionary process—the most 


radical the world has ever witnessed. 
Having rubbed their eyes and con- 
vinced themselves that this was not a 
dream but a tangible reality, the Great 
themselves 
position 


obliged to 
in regard 


find 
their 


Powers 
reconsider 
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io Turkey from the standpoint of what 
necessarily appears to them to be, bv 
reason of the extraordinarily promising 
circumstances of the case, much more 
than a bare possibility of regeneration 
for the Empire. 

The change must have undoubtedly 
come as a violent shock to Russia, the 
only Power entertaining resolute and 
deep-laid plans for the further appro- 
priation of Turkish territory. All the 
more must this have been so, as the 
only two other avenues to the temper- 
ate seas offered to her, besides that 
leading through Turkey, have been 
both barred, by Japan and Great Brit- 
ain respectively. But she has just 
emerged from an exhausting and un- 
successful struggle with the former of 
these States, followed by an internal 
convulsion which has considerably ag- 
gravated the paralyzing effects of her 
Manchurian adventure. She is not in 
a position to interfere with the devel- 
opment of Turkish reform. Making, in 
public, a virtue of necessity, but, no 
doubt, secretly cursing her helplessness 
which is completed by the fact that she 
contains in her midst a body of 20,- 
000,000 extremely progressive Musul- 
mans, mostly of Turkish origin, and 
thus doubly hypnotized by Constanti- 
nople, she has declared that she will 
follow with sympathetic attention Tur- 
key’s steps in the path of Liberalism, 
hoping that they may lead her to the 
enjoyment of order and progress. _In- 
deed it would appear that, if the Gov- 
ernment of the Tsar is not sincere in 
the expression of its good wishes, his 
Majesty has been personally so Im- 
pressed by the decisive advance Tur- 
key has made in the direction of free- 
dom that he has decided to add con- 
siderably, at the reopening of the 
Douma, to the concessions he has al- 
ready made to his subjects. Strange 
irony of fate, that Russia should take 
lessons from Turkey! 

Germany most certainly views the 
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new situation in the Ottoman Empire 
with an equally painful surprise. She 
professes to be delighted, but we have 
no more reason to believe her declara- 
tions than those of Russia. The 
clumsy attempt she has made to prove, 
after the event, that she had exerted 
herself to check the Sultan’s despotism: 
namely, the reiterated statement made 
through her semi-official press that it 
was at her request that the notorious 
Fehim Pasha—already mentioned as 
having been gathered to his fathers by 
the expeditious process of lynching— 
was exiled to Broussa, can be only met 
by a smile. Yes, she demanded and 
obtained the dismissal and banishment 
from Constantinople of the former Ser 
Hafiyé (Chief Spy, the official title borne 
in the good old time by the head of 
the Sultan's political police), but it was 
by no means out of regard for the in- 
terests of Turkey. It was simply be- 
cause the egregious villain who was 
acting the part of sub-tyrant to his Im- 
perial Majesty had ostentatiously vio- 
lated the capitulations at the expense 
of the Vaterland in connection with a 
German vessel arrived at Constantino- 
ple and suspected, wrongly as it hap- 
pened, of carrying a cargo of dynamite. 

But, on the face of it, how could 
Germany have possibly acquired the 
preponderating influence she has been 
enjoying at Constantinople for the last 
twenty years, except by flattering the 
instincts of a sovereign who had gath- 
ered in his hands all the threads of the 
national existence, and was, above all, 
a despot? And now, having acquired 
this preponderating influence, which 
Great Britain lost precisely because she 
had permitted herself to remonstrate 
with Abd-ul-Hamid on the subject of 
his arbitrary and retrograde policy, 
could Germany have put it to the ex- 
tremely profitable use which shows so 
conspicuously in the important con- 
cessions of various sorts granted to her 
by the Turkish Government, except by 


favoring a system which relegated the 
interest of the Ottoman State to the 
distant background? Under the cir- 
cumstances it is a delectable joke to 
hear her affirm that she is right well 
pleased with the change which has 
taken place in the Ottoman Enipire. 
No, she is not pleased, since the prompt 
introduction, as a result of the Revolu- 
tion, of a scientific conception of gov- 
ernment in Turkey has already made 
her lose the monopoly she practically 
enjoyed of industrial and political con- 
cessions in that country, among the lat- 
ter figuring the right to plant agricul- 
tural colonies of Germans all over Ana- 
tolia and Syria so as to be on a par 
with the other Powers in the matter of 
claims at the moment of the “partt- 
tion.” 

But she cannot fail to realize that 
the old régime under which she ex- 
ploited Turkey is dead. Not being one 
of the Empire’s neighbors, she cannot 
interpose herself bodily between the 
country and regeneration as Russia 
might and probably would have done 
if she were not a tottering convales- 
cent. Nothing remains for her to do 
but to resign herself to the inevitable 
and make the best of it. Gone are the 
hopes of luscious Asiatic possessions to 
be added to her imperial domain! 
Gone the prospect of further railway 
concessions on the kilometric guarantee 
system! But, if she will allow reason 
to overcome Teutonic pride, she may 
console herself with the reflection that, 
in the light of what is going on in the 
world, expansion at the expense of 
alien races, unless they be of the thor- 
oughly negro type, is an enterprise to 
be avoided even by her, the “Salt of 
the Earth.” Without being paradoxi- 
cal, one may say that the Powers with- 
out possessions are better off than 
those which are provided with them. 
Colonies in the English sense of the 
word are the only form of territorial de- 
velopment worth practising. and there 
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is no room left in the world for such 
national “projections.” Again, Ger- 
many may dwell with a certain amount 
of consolation on the thought that, even 
after the Revolution, she may aspire to 
an honest share in the profits of de- 
veloping the new-found Ottoman Em- 
pire. The Turks are not a vindictive 
people. 

Austria-Hungary has undoubtedly 
teken a favorable view of the situa- 
tion. True, she has coveted Salonica. 
the pearl of the Aegean ports, for a long 
time, and no doubt its possession with 
that of the intervening territory would 
benefit her economically in a very con- 
siderable measure. But what origiu- 
ally awakened her ambition in this 
connection, or rather that of the ruling 
German and Magyar elements in her 
midst, was the necessity to act as an 
obstacle to the expansion of Bulgaria 
in the same direction. This was so be- 
cause she cannot tolerate the forma- 
tien of a big independent Slav State at 
her southern doors—a gigantic one sur- 
rounding her already to the north and 
east—being herself largely composed of 
Slav provinces witb separatist tenden- 
cies. Unwieldy as she already felt 
herself to be, and top-heavy with Slav- 
ism, it was not without misgivings that 
she shaped her policy, under pressure 
of the Bulgarian danger, with a view 
to the further addition of a predom- 
inantly Slav territory of Turkey to the 
congeries of nations of which she is 
composed. If the Turks are to remain 
in solid possession of the disputed 
country—why, the problem is solved 
entirely to her advantage. It is also 
true that regenerated Turkey will 
eventually claim back Bosnia-Herzego- 
vina; but it will appear from what has 
just been said of the situation of the 
dual monarchy that she can easily con- 
sent to the restoration of this province, 
du.reste only “occupied” by her, to its 
rightful owner. It will reduce the pro- 
portion of Slavs in her midst, the par- 


ticular group inhabiting Bosnia-Herze- 
govina, and of which the majority are 
strongly in favor of reincorporation 
with Turkey, having been brought un- 
der Austro-Hungarian rule purely and 
simply with a view on the part of 
Vienna and Budapest to counteracting 
the successes gained by Russia in the 
Balkans as a result of her victorious 
campaign against the Turks in 1877-78. 
The necessity for such special meas- 
ures on the part of Austria-Hungary 
disappears with the regeneration of 
Turkey. It should be added that this re- 
generation will provide the dual mon- 
archy with immense opportunities for 
increasing her trade and _ industry, 
greater by far than those that would 
accrue to her by the annexation of 
Macedonia. 

Italy may shed a tear over her lost 
illusions in connection with Tripoli. 
But like Germany she could not hope 
to acquire a permanent footing in Tur- 
key. What would have been the use 
of going to Tripoli if fifty or sixty or 
seventy years later she was to be 
pitched into the sea by the Arabs? Her 
opportunities of expansion lie to the 
north. On the other hand, like Austria- 
Hungary, she will benefit enormously 
from the economic point of view by the 
entrance of Turkey into the paths of 
progress. It will not take her long to 
realize that she is entirely a gainer by 
the change which has occurred in the 
condition of that country. The Otto- 
man Empire may expect to receive her 
loyal support in its new career. 

France may be trusted to applaud un- 
reservedly. The principles of 1789 of 
which she is rightly proud have trl- 
umphed in yet another country, and if 
only for this reason liberal Turkey Is 
assured of French sympathy and help. 
But there are many others, the prin- 
cipal of which is that she will derive 
considerable material profit, as great 
even as that which will accrue to Aus- 
tria-Hungary and Italy, from the reor- 
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ganization of the Empire on modern 
principles. With the restoration of the 
“Sick Man” to health her ambitions at 
his expense, born of the necessity not 
to be distanced by the other Powers, 
fall to the ground. Being one of the 
“filles intellectuelles” of France, Tur- 
key is already arranging to place her- 
self under the further tuition of the il- 
lustrious Gaul. The greatest cordiality 
and mutual goodwill will mark the re- 
lations of the two Powers in the fu- 
ture. 

I now come to the position created 
for Great Britain by the new turn of 
affairs in Turkey. The change has been 
received with every sign of satisfac- 
tion in the United Kingdom and the 
wish has been expressed on all sides 
that it may be durable. There is no 
reason whatever for doubting the sin- 
cerity of this attitude. Like France, 
reat Britain can only be pleased at 
the extension, to a country whose last 
chance of salvation is to be found in 
it, of a form of government of which 
she herself offers the best and oldest 
pattern, though the French Revolution 
may have produced more stirring ef- 
fects in the world than the gradual de- 
velopment of her own Constitution. 
And that she desires the salvation of 
that country is perfectly clear from the 
fact that, having attained her full im- 
perial development, her one pre-occu- 
pation is to avoid war in order not to 
be diverted from the settlement of her 
internal problems. Now the misgov- 
ernment of Turkey has been one of the 
greatest sources of danger to the peace 
of Europe. It has also meant the 
gradual ruin and closing up to the in- 
dustry and commerce of Great Britain 
—her principal sources of sustenance — 
of one of the fairest portions of the 
globe. But, it may be objected, the re- 
generation of Turkey will bring to the 
fore the Egyptian question. Quite so. 
lt will bring it to the fore and lead to 
a solution which will rid Great Britain 


of an incubus. Having to admit, as all 
Englishmen must, that the United 
Kingdom cannot, by reason of what it 
owes to itself, oppose, in any case, the 
efforts of Turkey to establish order, se- 
curity, and justice in her midst, Eng- 
lishmen will also have to look squarely 
in the face the consequences of this 
attitude, namely, the transformation of 
the Ottoman Empire at no remote 
period into a Power so formidable as 
to make it impossible for their country 
to refuse to evacuate Egypt if that 
Power insists upon it. So that Egypt 
will have to go, because inevitably 
Turkey will demand it. Will this be a 
loss? Will it be a_ humiliation? 
Neither. Great Britain entered Egypt 
for the purpose she declared: the res- 
toration of order in the country. Hav 
ing attained this object she loyally 
opened negotiations with Turkey for 
her withdrawal. At the last moment 
the Sultan, indoctrinated by France 
and Russia, refused to sign the Con- 
vention which was to regulate this 
operation. Great Britain stayed on, 
and, falling in love with the good work 
she was doing in the country, decided 
not to retire until she could be sure 
that. the edifice of reform she had 
raised was sufficiently advanced and 
consolidated not to require her fur- 
ther supervision. In the interval she 
realized the advantage of being in pus- 
session of the Suez Canal, and this un- 
doubtedly added to her reluctance to 
leave. But the guardianship of the 
Canal is important to her only on ac- 
count of India. Now, the evacuation 
of Egypt would form automatically the 
basis of an alliance between Great 
Britain and the Ottoman Empire, 
which would place the Canal in safe 
hands, the hands of her new ally, and 
contribute a further element to the 
security of British tenure in semi-Mus- 
ulman India by creating a strong link 
between the Khalif, grown enormously 
in prestige and authority in the world 
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of Islam as the head of a reformed and 
powerful Turkey, and the King-Em- 
peror. As for the welfare of the 
Egyptians and the protection due to 
European interests in the valley of the 
Nile, both will be sufficiently guaran- 
teed by the substitution of Turkish for 
British tutelage, in a form- which can 
be easily devised to give satisfaction to 
both parties, and which might, for in- 
stance, and probably would, include the 
maintenance of a number of British ex- 
perts in the Sultan’s name. Great 
Britain, having repeatedly declared 
that she is only in temporary occupa- 
tion, could retire without incurring the 
slightest loss of prestige. 

This is a question which Englishmen 
cannot afford to examine from any but 
a purely practical point of view. Sen- 
timent must not intervene. If England 
has no interest in prolonging her stay 
in the valley of the Nile—if, on the 
other hand, she can feel sure that it 
will not constitute a dereliction of duty 
to Egypt and Europe to retire in favor 
of Turkey—why linger on, with the cer- 
tainty that, whatever attitude the suze- 
rain Power may adopt, the Egyptians 
themselves will be in a position to dis- 
lodge her some day, thanks precisely to 
the progress the country is making un- 
der her rule? In the present circum- 
stances, her réle in Egypt is artificial, 
false, and undignified. It complicates 
considerably her natural destinies, 
whose definite settlement is a formid- 
able problem in any case. The Turk- 
ish Revolution offers her the opportu- 
nity of an honorable exit. If she was 
ready to sign a Convention with the 
despotic and retrograde Turkey of 1889 
for the evacuation of Egypt, what is 
there to prevent her from entering into 
a compact for the same purpose with 
the constitutional and progressive Tur- 
key of to-day? Both in the interests 
of Great Britain and Egypt, the writer 
has been so far a strong upholder of 
the maintenance of the occupation. 


But the Turkish revolution has com- 
pletely changed the situation. Great 
Britain will gain, Egypt will not lose, 
by the evacuation. At the same time, 
a legal situation will be substituted for 
a forced one, the consequence of which 
will be to clear considerably the polit- 
ical and diplomatic atmosphere in 
which Great Britain is enveloped and 
to strengthen her hands internally and 
externally. I need not labor the point. 
All thoughtful Englishmen outside of 
Egypt herself, where an independent 
view of the situation cannot be ex- 
pected to be taken, will recognize that 
in what I have just written [ have 
provided them with a serious subject 
for meditation, if nothing more. 

Two of the Great Powers of Europe 
not being in a position to hinder the 
reformation of Turkey, and the four 
others having every reason to favor the 
process, the secret feelings of conster- 
nation and rage with which Montene- 
gro, Servia, Greece and especially Bul- 
garia, must have certainly received 
the news of the Turkish Revolution, 
for reasons which have been already 
explained, lose much of their import- 
ance. Vigilance and caution Turkey 
must exercise in the accomplishment 
of her new journey; but, on the whole, 
the road is free from pitfalls. 

Before finishing, I must, as an- 
nounced, justify the assumption which 
threads the whole of my argument and 
which to many people may appear 
based on excessive optimism—namely, 
that the Turkish Revolution is not a 
superficial phenomenon, and that the 
Turks possess the requisite qualities 
for turning it to the real and lasting 
advantage of the Empire. 

For thirty-one years Abd-ul-Hamid 
has been assiduously occupied in poi- 
soning the Turkish race, the ruling ele- 
ment of the Empire, so as to dispose 
of it at will. The process seemed to 
make terrific progress. In the opin- 
ion of most people, and the writer 
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owns to having been one of the nuim- 
ber, the crowned conspirator of Yildiz 
had succeeded in gangrening the whole 
mass of his congeners. It looked so. 
But it was not the case, and, on re- 
flection, it will be found that it could 
not be. To transform the character of 
a body of 15,000,000 men having secu- 
lar traditions to fall back upon is be- 
yond the power of any human being, 
however great his genius for good or 
for evil. What Abd-ul-Hamid did ac- 
complish was to increase enormously 
among the educated classes of his peo- 
ple the tendency to subordinate public 
to private interest which has been such 
a marked characteristic of their his- 
tory for the last two centuries or more. 
But, in proportion as through this 
process he reduced them to the condi- 
tion of servile instruments of his will, 


he raised their pride and patriotism in. 


regard to the outer world so as to have 
a complementary national chord to play 
upon. Now, public corruption can ben- 
efit only a limited number of members 
of a State community—less and less 
each year with the reduction of reve- 
nues brought about by that very cor- 
ruption. In course of time, when the 
spies of Abd-ul-Hamid and the other 
creatures of his policy numbered not 
hundreds but thousands, the share of 
each of the imperial munificence and 
the spoils of the Empire decreased, and 
finally the vast majority of this army 
of evil found itself similarly situated 
to the honorably disposed among the 
nation, that is to say, badly and ir- 
regularly paid and enjoying as little 
liberty and peace as the others, the sus- 
picions of the master weighing upon all 
indiscriminately. What had_ those 
gained who had sold their souls to Abd- 
ul-Hamid? With the exception of an 
infinitesimal minority, which succeeded 
in accumulating wealth, nothing. On 
the other hand, Turkish patriotism and 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 


pride, purposely exasperated by Abd- 
ul-Hamid, opened its eyes and realized 
that he was the prime cause of the hu- 
miliations heaped upon the Empire. A 
reaction set in which considerably puri- 
fied and chastened Turkish officialdom 
in thought and intention, if not in ac- 
tion, which was impossible because one 
must live. This process has been go- 
ing on for at least ten years, and has 
developed a tremendous yearning for 
reform among all ranks. At the same 
time the admirable qualities of the 
Turkish masses which Abd-ul-Hamid 
could not reach have remained un- 
touched, while a true appreciation of 
what constituted the source of their 
misfortunes succeeded their former 
blindness. These circumstances are 
sufficient guarantees of the depth of 
feeling which has produced the Revo- 
lution. As to the ability of the Turks 
to utilize it for the real and permanent 
good of the Empire, I would point out 
that they are an extremely intelligent 
and well-poised race, whose long impe- 
rial career further prepares them for 
the work of reform. They have given 
a very substantial promise of this in 
the extremely practical and sound way 
in which they have started operations. 
Abd-ul-Hamid, whose very genius has 
been his undoing as autocrat, realizes 
this better than anybody else. Hence 
the certainty that he does not entertain 
plans for the restoration of his power, 
and the advantage for the country of 
maintaining him in his new capacity. 
from which it may expect great bene- 
fits. These are the reasons for my op- 
timism concerning the Turkish Revolu- 
tion. Of course, time has to prove that 
1 am right before the consequences I 
have announced, and especially those 
concerning Egypt, take place. 
Long live Turkey! 
Alfred de Bilinski 
(ate Turkish Charge d’Affaires in Washington). 
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A DIFFERENCE OF FIFTEEN YEARS. 


It was now some years since the vil- 
lage-folk had begun to say to Sarah 
Cogan: “You must hurry up and find a 
husband,” with a twinkle in their eyes. 
Sarah had noticed lately, with an odd 
ache at her heart, that they did not 
say it now as often as they used 
to do. 

“'Tis because they think I've got 
to an age when I'll never marry at all,” 
she said sometimes to herself. “And 
they’re right, too. ‘Tisn’t after I’ve 
lost my looks that the men’ll begin to 
find out that I have some.” 

She could not help being glad that 
her old aunt, Mrs. Barry, with whom 
she lived, bethought herself occasion- 
ally of the jest, and would say to 
Sarah: “Ye should hurry up, now, Sa- 
rah. Good men are scarce, an’ the 
best of ’em will be apt to bé marryin’ 
some one else, if ye don’t give ’em a 
hint. Not but what ye have time 
enough before you,” she would add. 
“Thirty-eight’s full young to be gettin’ 
married. Ye can wait a bit yet, my 
dear.” 

Sarah Cogan would answer her joke 
with a laugh, but the old woman's 
sight was now too dim to see the little 
hurt look that crept into her niece's 
eyes; nor were her ears quick enough 
to hear the bruised note in the gay 
laugh. Sarah was not certain, after 
all, if she would prefer Mrs. Barry to 
lay by her pleasantry with the old 
scenes and old faces which she was 
gradually forgetting, or if she preferred 
to feel that instantaneous little pang, 
rather than forego the touching assur- 
ance that, in the eyes of eighty-four, 
thirty-eight was still full young to be 
married. 

It was one morning at midday that 
Sarah’s aunt had remarked once more 
with a chuckle, that “she should be 
hurrying up,” concluding with the usual 
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consolation: “But ye have time enough 
dear; time enough.” 

At that moment the postman passed 
the door, and handed Sarah Cogan a 
letter for her aunt. It was on thin 
paper, and bore a foreign stamp. Old 
Mrs. Barry turned it over in specula- 
tion many times, before she would per- 
mit Sarah to open it. 

“Read the name at the end, child; 
read the name at the end!” commanded 
the old woman, 


“°"Tis James Barry.” said Sarah. 
“Isn’t that your nephew in _ the 
Army-——” 


“That left the village many years 
ago,” interrupted Mrs. Barry. “That's 
him, sure enough. Well, wasn’t he 
very good to write to me! An’ where 
is the poor boy now?” 

The address was given in full— 
Cawnpore, India. Sarah read the let- 
ter carefully through. There was not 
much news. He was full sergeant 
now, and had seen much service. But 
it was not to be talking of himself he 
wrote, but to be getting news of ‘the 
old people. Would his aunt write to 
him 

“Aw—write!” interrupted Mrs. Barry. 
“An’ me never able at the best to do 
more than sign me name, wid some one 
houldin’ the pen.” 

And tell him, 





the letter went on, 
about herself, and her nieces and 
nephews. Was Sarah Cogan mar- 
ried? He remembered Mrs. Barry talk- 
ing about her, though he had never 
seen her. At this point Sarah blushed. 
His time was up, continued James 
Barry, and he was thinking of return- 
ing to Ireland, settling down, and may- 
be taking a wife from the old place. 

“Aw, now, listen to that!” said the 
old woman, the enthusiasm, almost, of 
her youth returning to her. “There’s 
a chance for you, Sarah.” 
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“If he comes back!” said Sarah, only 
half aloud. She admitted in that mo- 
ment to herself that, if he did not, 
somehow, it would be a blow to her. 

They discussed the beauty of the sen- 
timents and of the writing. 

“He was always an honest poor fel- 
ler,” said Mrs. Barry, who had seen 
him twenty years ago, and, if she would 
but have admitted it, was slightly misty 
in her recollections. “An’ a han’some 
boy, too—very.” 

“About how old, aunt?” said Sarah. 

“Sure, how would I know?” said the 
old woman. “He’s full young, I know; 
something about the one age as your- 
self, I s’pose.” 

She would not rest until Sarah was 
set down with squared elbows to the 
table to write to James Barry in Cawn- 
pore, and tell him all the news. 

“Say ‘tis yourself that’s writin’,” the 
old woman enjoined her. “He'll be 
pleased, for look at the interest he 
takes in ye already!” 

“Ah, now, aunt!” exclaimed Sarah, 
blushing. 

“Have ye a photo of yourself?” said 
Mrs. Barry. 

‘Sarah admitted that she had two; 
one taken about two years ago, the 
other—a good many years since. 

“Bring the two of ‘em to me!” com- 
manded her aunt. 

Sarah brought them, blushing and 
trembling. The old woman looked 
from one face to the other. 

“Ah, I wouldn’t say the last was like 
you, at all,” said Mrs. Barry, with de- 
cision. “Send him the other.” 

So Sarah laid aside the worn, tired, 
and pathetic portrait of the spinster of 
thirty-six, and folded up the picture of 
the happy-hearted girl of twenty-three. 

“He'll never come back to see if it’s 
like,” she said to herself, as she ad- 
dressed the letter. “And the men ¢re 


so simple about women's dress, he'll 
never know those sleeves were worn 
fifteen years ago.” 
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A month, perhaps, went by, and Sa- 
rah received a letter from her cousin 
in Cawnpore. For some reason or 
other, she could not bring herself at 
first to tell her aunt that it had come, 
but shut herself into her room and 
opened it, sitting on her bed. There 
fell out a photograph of a man in uni- 
form—young, slender, gallant-looking. 
She drew her breath hard. It was 
James. By the time that she had read 
the letter, she was almost stupefied. 
Sarah rose, and, with scarlet cheeks, 
went slowly into the kitchen. 

“Aunt,” she said breathlessly, “I’ve 
heard from my Cousin James, an’ he’s 
comin’ home, really; an’ he says he’s 
so much taken with my picture, he 
makes bold to send me his, an’ to hope 
I will drop him a line to say if he may 
start payin’ me his addresses.” 

“Well!” said Mrs. Barry. “Fallen 
in love with your photo, an’ comin’ 
home to Ved you—'tis like a fairy tale!” 

Then Sarah held out James’s photo- 
graph to her aunt. 

“Isn’t he beautiful?’ she said under 
her breath. “But,” she faltered, “don’t 
he look very young? Indeed, he’s 
younger than I thought.” 

The old woman held the portrait 
close up to her eyes. 

“That's him,” she said. “Oh, that’s 
him; ’tis the image of him; a lovely boy 
he always was.”. Sarah began to move 
out of the room. “Where are you 
goin’?” said her aunt. 

“Goin’ to write to him!” said Sarah 
shyly. “He’s a lonesome man, he 
says.” 

“An’ what'll ye say to him?’ in- 
quired the old woman, watching her 
curiously. 

“If ye don’t mind, aunt, I’d rather 
not say,” Sarah answered. 

And so a regular correspondence be- 
gan between Sarah Cogan and James 
Barry. They wrote for three months 
by every mail. He sent her a silk 
handkerchief, and postcards of Indian 
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towns. She sent him a tie that she 
had knitted, and postcards representing 
Irish scenes. 

At the end of the three months 
James wrote again to Sarah. 

“Aunt, he’s coming home—he'll be 
here in three weeks’ time,” said Sarah; 
“an’ he—he says he’s comin’ back to 
marry me, an’ I’m to meet him at the 
station, an’ not to tell any one in the 
village, at all. ‘Tis to be a surprise, 
he says. Isn’t it all very sthrange?” 
she murmured. “Indeed, aunt, I don't 
know myself at all I don't know 
what’s come to me!” 

The old woman was overwhelmed 
with delight. 

“What did I tell you!” she chuckled. 
“Didn’t I say ye had time enough be- 
fore you?” 

Sarah went upstairs to put her hair 
in curl-papers against the day when 
James Barry should come back. For 
three weeks her hair was never out of 
papers, and she washed her face three 
times a day. 

At last the day of James Barry's 
home-coming had arrived. The train 
which Sarah had promised him to meet 
was due at half-past twelve. By a 
quarter past she was walking up and 
down the platform in her Sunday 
dress. She was quite certain she should 
recognize James. “A tall, slender boy, 
clean-shaved, with curly hair, an’ very 
gallant-looking,” she kept repeating to 
herself. But she was not quite so sure 
that he would recognize her immedi- 
ately. 

“Fifteen years,” she said to herself, 
“do make a differ to a woman, an’ like 
enough he'll be lookin’ out for those 
sleeves.” 

She took his photograph out of her 
pocket, and, as she gazed at it, alarm 
quickened in her. “He's very young- 
lookin’—” she murmured half aloud; 
“no more than a boy; indeed, I'm in 
dread he'll find me too old for him al- 
together.” 
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The signal for James’s train went 
down. Sarah was filled with alarm. 
“I'm more of an age to be his mother 
than his wife,” she said to herself. As 
the train came in, she felt almost faint 
with fear. 

“A tall, slender boy, clean-shaved, 
an’ very gallant-lookin’,” she repeated, 
and the words seemed to sound her 
own doom in her ears. 

When the people got out of the car- 
riages, she leant back in the shade, 
keenly watching every one of them. 
There were several slender boys, and 
some she knew, and some were greeted 
by friends; but none of them seemed 
to be looking for any one. At last the 
station was deserted, save of one per- 
son, a well-dressed, white-haired man, 
who glanced about him keenly, and 
frowned in a kind of apprehension. 
The train had gone, but James had 
not come! 

But perhaps he had missed the con- 
nection, and was coming on by the 
twelve-fifty-three. Sarah determined 
she would wait for this. She sat down 
on a bench, and gazed in front of her, 
dreaming woman’s thoughts. 

The bench rocked at the other end, 
rousing her suddenly, and she per- 
ceived that the white-haired man had 
bestowed himself upon it, at a little 
distance from her. He, too, was star- 
ing rather dismally before him. Sarah 
sighed deeply. He sighed at the same 
time, and their eyes met. 

“*Tis a nuisance,” exclaimed the 
white-haired man, “to be expectin’ 
some one, an’ then to find ‘em not 
come, isn’t it?” 

Her eyes flashed back understanding 
at him. 

“That's what [I’m doin’,” 
“Are you?” 

“Ay,” he replied; and added in an 
undertone: “But I suppose I may as 
well wait for a few minutes longer— 
maybe she’s late, an’ she'd be disap- 
pointed if she didn’t find me here.” 


she said. 
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Sarah found him sympathetic. 

“Times change, don’t they?” she said, 
with the impulse of a young girl. “An’ 
yourself with them!” 

“That’s true,” he assented eagerly. 
“°Tis almost an awful thought.” 

“Isn’t it?’ she exclaimed. 

“Ye are in dread to meet the friends 
ye have left, for fear they'll remark the 
difference,” the man went on medi- 
tatively. “Now, what would ye say 
to the case of a man that had been 
througb rough times, an’ got a bit gray 
an’ worn, an’ was comin’ back to 
claim a beautiful young gerrl a 

Sarah started. 

“Or worse, sir!’ she exclaimed. 
“Think of the case of a middlin’-aged 
woman, that was expectin’ to meet a 
han’some young boy she was promised 
to, but had never set eyes on.” 

The white-haired man turned and 
looked at her shrewdly. 

“Is that your case, ma'am?” he said. 

The blood rushed to her face. 

“Well, ’tis,” she admitted. 

“An’ tother case,” said the 
ealmly, “is my own.” 

She rose. By a sudden instinct he 
rose too. 

“Ye're not Sarah Cogan?” he cried. 

“An’ ye’re not James Barry?” Sarah 
said. 

He drew a tremendous sigh of what 
seemed to Sarah bitter disappointment. 

“Ah, dear, now,” he exclaimed 
frankly; “ye’re not at all the girl I was 
expectin’ ye to be.” 

Sarah Cogan turned her face away, 
and drew back into the shadow of the 
station-house. 

“I know, 
brokenly. 





man 


, 


I know,” she murmured 
“IT am ashamed to look ye 


in the face.” 

“For three months,” went on James 
Barry cheerfully, “I'd been picturin’ 
you a sunny-faced merry-lookin’ gerrl 
of twenty-two, or that——” 

She turned her face still further from 
him. 
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“An’ ye don’t know, child,” he con- 
cluded, “what a load is off my mind to 
see ye the homely body that ye 
are.” 

Sarah turned towards him a mo- 
ment. 

“Ah, don’t be mockin’ me!” 
said. 

He drew her gently into the waiting- 
room, and closed the door. 

“Why would I mock ye?’ he said 
softly. “Faith, an’ all the time that I 
was comin’ home, ‘twas frettin’ me 
somethin’ terrible to be thinkin’ of th’ 
injustice I was doin’ a beautiful young 
gerrl—askin’ her to join her life to a 
gray-haired ould feller’s. I was in 
dread to meet you, for fear ye’d get a 
great shock when ye saw me.” 

Sarah lifted her eyes, which were 
still full of a young girl’s simplicity, to 
his. 

“Ye were,” she said wonderingly, “in 
dread to meet me? Oh, but ye don’t 
know what I was goin’ through when 
the train came in, thinkin’ I'd see your 
face fall when ye looked at me; thinkin’ 
ye’d turn away from me!” 

“Listen to me, child,” said James. 
He took her hands. “How will ye for- 
give me the trick I played on you? I 
was in dread when I saw your beauti- 
ful picture to send ye the portrait of a 
battered old soldier.” 

“Oh, James,” she said, half-sobbing, 
“twas me that began it, by sending you 
my portrait that was taken fifteen 
years ago, when I had the recent one 
an’ all!” 

He took, and held, her hands. 

“Does it matter so much, child?” he 
said. “For ’tis child ye seem to me— 
child, an’ home, an’ the ould counthry, 
an’ my own hearthside. I’m a lone- 
some ould feller, Sarah, an’ women’s 
looks don’t signify much to me, but I’m 
longin’ for some one to take the lone- 
some feel out o’ me heart. Why, child, 
what’s this?” 

She was sobbing. 


she 
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“*Tisn’t—tisn’t the disappointment,” 
he went on, “that I’m not young an’ 


han’some?”’ 
The London Magazine. 


“No, no,” she said, brushing her tears 
away; “but ‘tis the relief, James, an’ 
the joy that ye are not!” 

Rosamund Langbridge. 





SIXTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS. 


Some PASSAGES BY THE Way. 


V. 
EDITOR AND PART PROPRIETOR. 

In January 1865 Peter began to hint 
proposals for an open and closer con- 
nection with the “Observer.” I did not 
altogether like his business ways. The 
considerably increased revenues of the 
paper did not with perfect regularity 
run in the direction of producing my 
weekly 15s. Peter never said “No” 
when I looked in for money on the 
Saturday afternoon, nor did he make 
any excuse for delay, nor promise of 
early payment. He used to lean one el- 
bow on the counter of the shop and, in 
his low tone, with a peculiar smile on 
his thin lips and a far-away look in his 
watery blue small eyes, he changed the 
subject. 

In addition to his temporal concerns 
in High Street, Peter was a local 
preacher. He was always dressed in 
black, rather rusty in color but clerical 
in cut. He also appeared, weekday and 
Sunday, in a white neckcloth. The 
dreamy look that overcast his counte- 
nance when I mentioned my 15s., in 
conjunction with his reflective attitude 
supported by the counter, was, I fancy, 
reminiscent of his pulpit manner. How- 
ever it be, my wages were always in 
arrear till I hit upon the idea of taking 
them out in books. To this Peter 
made no objection, and I daresay I got 
much more benefit from this method of 
payment than if he had awakened out 
of his reverie and handed me the pieces 
of silver. I have at this day a copy of 
Tennyson's poems, bound in calf (price 
18s.), of which I thus became pos- 
sessed. Also a delightful pocket edi- 


tion of Shakespeare, bound in red mo- 
rocco, bearing the imprimature of Brad- 
bury, Evans & Co., Bouverie Street. I 
often wondered since, sitting at the 
“Punch” table with my old friend Wil- 
liam Bradbury in the _ vice-chair, 
whether Peter ever paid for the book? 
I am afraid not. 

As the result of many conversations. 
Peter and I came to an understanding. 
I would undertake the editorship of the 
“Observer” only on condition that Il had 
a share in the property. It was finally 
arranged that 1 was to be editor and 
manager at a salary of 1501. a year; 
that I was to become part-proprietor, 
paying down a sum of 50/. and con- 
tributing to capital not less than 50/. a 
year. I find these particulars in the 
shorthand diary 1 kept at this time. 
Either the entries are incomplete or 
the proceedings were extremely hazy. 
What share in the concern I was to un- 
dertake or what was the estimated 
value of the property does not appear. 
I had no one to advise me, and seem 
to have taken the initiative in carrying 
out the arrangement. I got a little 
handy volume of the “Law of Partner- 
ship,” which I carefully studied. I 
drew up a form of agreement embody- 
ing our proposals, which, after much 
shilly-shallying, Peter signed. 

All being ready, | gave Mr. Watton 
notice to leave the “Chronicle,” and, 
being free from the engagement, set to 
work to start the “Observer” on a new 
basis. It came out in enlarged form in 
March of this year (1865), the circula- 
tion going up in exhilarating fashion. 
The movement was steadily main- 
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tained through several weeks. There is 
no doubt that, had I had assistance in 
the commercial department, the enter- 
prise would have succeeded, and I 
should have lapsed into the proprietor- 
ship of a country paper. Outside the 
printing-room there was literally no- 
body but myself. I did the editing, 
sub-editing, reporting, leader-writing 
reading of proofs, and collecting of ad- 
vertisements. Early in our career I 
not only saw the paper to press at any 
hour between midnight and two in the 
morning, but I stayed on the premises 
till at least sufficient sheets were 
pulled off the machine to meet the 
early local demand. 

A primitive hand-press, worked by a 
large flywheel, sufficed for the needs of 
the paper in its early days. The circu- 
lation was now large enough to justify 
a steam press, and one was ordered. 
For the first week or two we had the 
hand-press worked by relays of men. 
As I found that the relays were in the 
habit of simultaneously withdrawing 
for intervals of rest, and there was no 
one else to look after them. I spent the 
night between the editorial room and 
the cellar where the edition was being 
ground out. Afterwards we had a 
steam press and a very smart engineer, 
and I was relieved from this addition 
to miscellaneous duties. 

The first issue of what was practi- 
cally the new paper came out on Satur- 
day, April 29, 1865, I find in my diary 
the entry: “Up all night at work. 
About four o’clock this morning I 
asked Peter's son, who had undertaken 
the overseership of the printing office, 
how much more there was to set. 
“Five columns,” said he. That with 
our staff would bring the paper out 
about noon. ‘Told him to put in some 
blocks; got the paper out soon after 
eight o'clock, looking very and 
with a show of advertisements that 
will astonish some people.” 

Matters seem to have improved by 


nice 
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the next week. I find the entry in my 
journal: “Got away from the office a 
little before five this morning”’—that is, 
of course, having been at work all the 
previous day and up all night. Be- 
fore a month had sped I began to see 
the impossibility of accomplishing the 
task I had undertaken with so light a 
heart. Working all through the day, 
far into the night on Wednesdays and 
Thursdays, and all night on Fridays, ! 
kept the thing going, even improved 
its position. 

I might have staggered along under 
the weight of the “Observer,” but I 
could not also carry Peter pére et fils. 
Except in writing leaders on all possi- 
ble subjects, work that came to me by 
rature, I had to feel my way at every 
step. Nine months earlier I had never 
been inside a _ printing-office, had no 
experience of newspaper work, either 
editorial or managerial. Now I was 
both editor and manager, and had not 
a soul to whom I might turn for coun- 
sel or instruction. I pegged away and 
would doubtless have gone on till I had 
physically broken down but for a 
harmless little incident in Peter’s ca- 
reer. He had reached the end of his 
financial tether, lengthened a little by 
my 50/., and was, as he with one.of his 
ineffable smiles one morning informed 
me, “going through the Bankruptcy 
Court.” 

In my ignorance I declared that he 
should not drag the “Observer” with 
him, my poor progeny that was, in 
spite of all, beginning to feel its feet. 
Peter’s creditors chiefly lived in Lon- 
don, and, learning that a meeting was 
fixed for a particular day, I resolved to 
attend it. I posted off to London and 
found the office where the meeting was 
held. I do not know now where it was 
situated, but well remember walking 
into the room and finding half a dozen 
gentlemen sitting round a table discus- 
sing Peter and the possibility of get- 
ting at any of his pence. I think J 
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took high ground with them; told them 
how I had created the paper and was 
even part-proprietor. This last piece of 
information staggered them. Peter 
had evidently not thought the circum- 
stance worth mentioning in drawing up 
a statement of his affairs. After a 
little conversation, an old gentiman, 
who seemed to be the chairman, whose 
kindly face I still recall looking at me 
with pitying glance, told me that Peter 
had been bankrupt for considerably 
more than a year, months before he 
had taken my ewe lamb of 50l. The 
deed of our partnership was incom- 
plete, informal, even unstamped, not 
worth the paper it was written on. And 
this after my study of the shilling book 
setting forth the whole law of partner- 
ship, and my consultation with Peter 
on quiet Sabbath evenings when he 
came home from his preaching! 

The old genleman tried to cheer me 
by congratulating me on this state of 
things; for, as he said, had I been le- 
gally in partnership with Peter, I too 
must have been sold up. He advised 
me not to say anything to anyone in 
Shrewsbury about the deed of partner- 
ship, to go away and make the best of 
a bad job. I am not sure whether this 
excellent and kindly advice was given 
before a leading question had drawn 
from me the admission that I had no 
more capital at my disposal. I always 
hope it was. 


VI. 
PRIVATE SECRETARY. 

This was a pretty fair start in life. 
Within seven months I had made my 
début on the Press, had climbed to the 
dizzy height of editorship, then sud- 
denly, as at the moment appeared hope- 
lessly, tumbled down. It was no use 
complaining, much less folding one’s 
hands and waiting for something good 
to run up against one. I had a friend 


in Shrewsbury whose sincerity circum- 
cumstance had already tested. 


This 
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was Richard Samuel France, a name 
wel! known in the railway world in 
1863-5. Son of a farmer, and having 
inherited the ancestral estates, he 
reised a little money by selling a por- 
tion of them for the purposes of a rail- 
way then making its way from Shrop- 
shire into North Wales. The con- 
tractor came to a difficult point in the 
construction of the line, stumbled, bun- 
gled, and finally broke down. France, 
who had had no previous training for 
the work, thought he say how it should 
be done, boldly took up the dropped 
contract, and triumphantly completed 
the line. 

It was a period of considerable ex- 
citement in the railway and financial 
world. A powerful London syndicate 
put their money on France, and he be- 
gan to make railways right and left. 
Two of them exist to this day, being 
known as the Shrewsbury and North 
Wales, and the Wrexham, Mold, and 
Connah’s Quay lines, France moved 
to Shrewsbury, purchased a big house 
and grounds, was elected to the Town 
Council, pressed to become mayor, 
might have been member for the 
Borough if an election had turned up 
handy. A man of great natural abil- 
ity, a fluent speaker, a terrible slogger 
in Town Council debate, with an open 
hand and a frank, handsome counte- 
nance, he was for a while the idol of 
Shrewsbury. He was attracted by the 
first series of articles in the “Observer” 
dealing with local affairs with an ab- 
sence of circumlocution unfamiliar in 
the elder Press. 

Whilst the authorship of the articles 
was unsuspected, France, who as a 
public man knew the chief reporter of 
the county paper, often spoke to me 
about them and asked me why the 
“Chronicle” did not do something like 
that. When I determined to throw in 
my lot with Peter, I revealed to France 
my identity with the anonymous 
writer. He, in his downright hearty 
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manner, at once volunteered to lend me 
any capital that was necessary to es- 
tablish my co-partnership in _ the 
“Observer.” He asked me how 
much I wanted to begin with. I 
said 6501. He was astonished at 
my moderation, and so indeed was 
Peter when I related the incident 
to him. Peter would dearly have liked 
to get his fat hand into France’s capa- 
cious purse, and it is clear enough now 
that knowledge of my friendly rela- 
tions with the great railway contractor 
considerably smoothed the advancing 
stages of our agreement. I accepted 
the money from France as a_ loan. 
When within a couple of years I had 
earned the money in other fields, I sent 
it to him and had it promptly returned 
witb a kind and generous note. In 
later years, when the railway boom 
was over and France was no longer a 
wealthy man, I found an opportunity 
of again pressing it on his acceptance. 
He was even more resolute, and so to 
the end of the chapter it was his money 
that Peter pouched. 

France happened to be in London at 
the very time I confronted Peter's cred- 
itors. Next morning I called at his 
hotel. He was not up, but gave orders 
for my admission to bis bedroom, and 
there I unfolded my tale. 

“It's awkward for you,”- said he, “but 
it's the very thing for me. I was just 
wanting a private secretary. Come 
along, and your salary commences 
from to-day at 1501. a year.” 

Here was a sudden turn of events. I 
was falling, as it seemed, into abyss of 
poverty, and here I was, landed on my 
feet in Eldorado. I had never had 9 
salary of 1501. in my life. This time 
last year I weltered on a wage of 20s. 
a week; in August it rose to 30s. Then, 
it is true, I had within four months 
reached an income averaging 150l1. a 
year. But it was made up of items, 
some precarious. It is also true I had 
been assured a salary of 150]. a year 
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as editor of the “Observer.” But 
Peter’s habit, already alluded to, of 
changing the subject when I called for 
my weekly wage, had a serious ten- 
dency towards heaping up arrears. 
When the bankruptcy bolt fell, Peter 
was my debtor for many weeks’ salary. 

I was not long in discovering that 
France’s urgent and imperative need 
for a private secretary was the growth 
of the moment and was practically 
imaginative. He had a large staff of 
clerks, both in London and Shrews- 
bury, and though he _ sometimes 
amused himself and gratified me by 
dictating a few business letters, my 
post was a sinecure. Occasionally he 
took it out of me by reciting long pas- 
sages from Walter Scott. “The Lay 
of the Last Minstrel’ was his idea of 
the embodiment of the highest form of 
poetry. It was not mine; but he was 
se good and kind, and it gave him such 
pleasure to stream off whole cantos, 
that I listened with becoming interest. 
He used to like me to look in at the 
Iiall late at night after the last post 
had gone, and we talked about books. 
He smoked a pipe, I a cigarette, and 
am afraid drank claret with it. I often 
stayed with him till two o’clock in the 
morning. I suppose, with the Increas- 
ing pressure of his vast business upou 
his mind, he found recreation in this 
sort of thing. 

As France was frequently in Lon- 
don, leaving me in Shrewsbury, where 
I had not even the pretence of doing 
anything for my salary, I suggested 
that I should go into the office and do 
some of the clerks’ work endeared to 
me in hide and valonia days. He 
laughed, assented, and gave me a desk 
in his private office, where I was under- 
stood vaguely to “check accounts.” 
Practically I was master of my own 
time. I used it to strengthen and 
widen the foundations of a very useffi! 
business. Even while slaving on the 
“Observer” I kept up my connection 
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with the daily papers in London and 
the iarge towns in the Midlands and 
North of England. 

At this time Shrewsbury happened 
to be the cynosure of public eyes, ow- 
ing to the escapade of a young man 
who for a while enjoyed world-wide 
fame under the name of John Morgan. 
Serving time in Swansea gaol, on be- 
ing released he made his leisurely way 
northward. Arrived at Shrewsbury, it 
occurred to him to represent himself 
as a detective from Cardiff with a war. 
rant for the apprehension of a certain 
Mr. Ashworth. Visiting the Raven 
Hotel, where the best company was 
likely to be found, the Cardiff detective 
had the good fortune to find his man. 
Being arrested, Mr. Ashworth loudly 
protested he was not the person wanted 
by the Cardiff police, but was the son 
of a well-known magistrate in Man- 
chester. John Morgan smiled. He had 
heard that kind of thing before. The 
landlord shook his head, and the young 
geptlieman was taken down to the po- 
lice-office. 

John Morgan so arranged the time 
of his visit to the hotel that the bor- 
«ough magistrates were sitting. Before 
them the prisoner was haled, still pro- 
testing that he was Mr. Ashworth of 
Manchester. The experienced Cardiff 
detective smiled again. The sapient 
magistrates on the bench almost 
winked in response to his knowing look, 
and in accordance with his demand the 
prisoner was remanded till the next 
day. 

John Morgan took charge of the pris- 
oner’s keys, and, in the ordinary run 
of his duty, returned to the hotel, care- 
fully examined his portmanteau, and, 
packing up everything valuable and 
portable, left town by the next train. 
An hour later came telegrams from 
Manchester establishing the identity of 
Mr. Ashworth, who was forthwith re- 
leased. 

I was in the police-court when John 
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Morgan brought his victim in, and wit- 
nessed the whole proceedings. When 
the dénouement arrived I put the story 
into a paragraph, and sent it to us 
many of the morning papers as trains 
would reach that night. I had all the 
field to myself, since there was then 
neither Press Association nor Central 
News. The telegraphs were still a 
private monopoly, little used for coun 
try news. I had a book of “flimsy,” 
and with this succeeded in communi- 
cating with a dozen or more papers. 
The paragraph duly appeared, and the 
country rang with delighted laughter. 
John Morgan became the hero of the 
day, and every line or scrap about him 
was eagerly printed. I did my best to 
satisfy public appetite, and not only 
made what was to me a small fortune 
in ready money, but established a fvot- 
ing with the daily Press throughout 
the country that made me independent 
of anything else. 

This was the more fortunate as the 
end of my friend France’s gallop was 
close at hand. It was vaguely under- 
stood in Shrewsbury that the state of 
the money market precipitated catas- 
trophe. However it came about, the 
still unfinished works of his railway 
were abandoned. The curtain fell over 
the busy scene in his colossal work- 
shops at Abbeygate. Bills were put up 
in the windows at the Hall, France 
withdrew to a little freehold estate he 
managed to retain in the Montgomery- 
shire hills. Shrewsbury began to 
agree that, after all, he was not such a 
clever fellow as it had thought him. 
and that some of the townspeople 
would have done well not to pay him 
ebsequious court. Out of the wreck of 
his fortune he further saved a plot of 
land that yielded rock and lime. This 
he managed himself and lived pretty 
comfortably. In later years he came to 
live in London, and the friendship be- 
gun under circumstances so honorable 
to him was preserved to the last. 
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VII. 


PENNY-A-LINEBE. 


When my salary—I cannot say my 
duties—as France’s private secretary 
ceased, I was once more adrift. As 
heretofore temporary disaster led me 
to discover and improve upon opportu- 
nity for bettering my position. I was 
the recognized Shrewsbury correspou- 
dent of all the principal daily papers 
far and near, and Shrewsbury began 
to assume a frequency in the news col- 
umns of the daily papers which the an- 
cient town probably regarded with 
mixed feelings. The scope was natur- 
ally iimited. In giving birth to the 
John Morgan episode, Shrewsbury 
seemed to have exhausted its possibil- 
ities. The only thing to do was to zo 
further afield. Accordingly I enlarged 
my borders till I took in not only the 
whole of Shropshire, but Hereford- 
shire, Worcestershire, Montgomery- 
shire, and North Wales. 

Governor Eyre's trial in connection 
with the Jamaica riots, the prelimin- 
aries of which fortuitously took place 
before a bench of Shropshire magis- 
trates, was an opportunity of which [ 
made the most. Hardinge Giffard, af- 
terwards Sir Hardinge, later Lord 
Halsbury, Lord High Chancellor, was 
the leading counsel for the defence. He 
greatly impressed my inexperienced 
mind by passing from an outbreak of 
eloquence to a burst of tears as he de- 
fended his client. At this day it is 
curious to think that the great daily 
papers, including those of London, 
should have left the reporting of a case 
like this to a local correspondent. They 
did, and I reaped a golden harvest out 
of their confidence. In this case I 
tried at higher game than ordinary re- 
porting. Deeply impressed with the 
surroundings of the case, the local col- 
oring of the quiet Shropshire magis- 
trates’ court, above all with Hardinge 
Giffard bubbling into tears, 1 wrote a 
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description of the scene and sent it to 
the “Daily News,” in addition to my 
erdinary report taken In common by 
other papers. Special correspondence 
of the kind which came in with a rush 
after the Franco-German war was then 
unknown. My article, which appeared 
next day in large type, was quite a 
novel feature, I sharing the feeling of 
rovelty by receiving a cheque for four 
guineas. I thought this must be 2 
mistake, or at least intended to 
cover my ordinary reporting § ac- 
count. That was remitted in full 
in due _ time. 

Colliery explosions, railway  acci- 
dents, murders, and trials for murder 
were carefully attended to. It was, 
when one comes to think of It, rather 
ghoulish work. Once a report appeared 
in the “Times,” of an outbreak of 
cholera in a little town on the borders: 
of Cheshire. There was question 
whether it really was cholera, and to 
what extent it prevailed. Going over 
to inquire, I made the acquaintance of 
a rosy-cheeked doctor, who obligingly 
took me round in his gig to see all the 
worst cases. It was at best a povertv- 
stricken town, with the very streets 
falling away from it, submerged in the 
salt-mine over which it was _ built. 
New, with cholera stealthily passing up 
and down its thoroughfares, lurking In 
its back-yards, it was unspeakably 
gruesome. The only bright thing in 
it was the rosy-cheeked doctor who 
went bustling in and out of the houses 
as if there was nothing worse going on 
than measles. 

In the quarter we visited there were 
no knockers to knock or bells to ring. 
You lifted the latch and walked in, 
generally on to the stone floor of the 
kitchen. I remember, as well as if it 
were yesterday, following the doctor 
into one of these kitchens and finding 
an old woman lying back in a big bee- 
hive-shaped cane-chair, set by an al- 
most empty firegrate. She was all 
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The neighbors, she querulously 


alone. 
complained, knew she “was bad,” and 
would not come near her. 

“Yes, she’s bad enough,” said the 


doctor when we left. “She'll be dead 
in two hours. Did you notice her face 
was growing blue?” 

When I got back to Shrewsbury I did 
not mention to anyone that I had been 
investigating cases of cholera. It was 
a foolish, even a wrong, thing to 


do. But I was young and enthusi- 
astic when I commenced journal- 
ism. 


I dwelt in Shrewsbury for five years, 
on the whole a bright and happy life. 
I knew everybody, everybody knew 
me, and most people were uncommonly 
kind. It came to pass years after that 
I used to receive letters and Christmas 
ecards from people in Shrewsbury 
whose names I had forgotten, who 
talked of times when [ lived there. IL 
had a pretty house and garden, agree- 
able work, sometimes highly paid. In 
the third or fourth year I did not earn 
less than 300]. a year, was subject to 
no man’s rule, dependent on no man’s 
favor, master of my own time. As far 
as I knew the provincial Press, mine 
was the most enviable position on it. 
But the lights of London fascinated 
me, 

I remember the first time I went to 
London, bent on assisting at the delib- 
eration of Peter’s creditors. Night had 
fallen when the train approached the 
Metropolis. As we neared the City T 
leaned out of the window and had a 
good look at its far-spreading sheet of 
twinkling lights. It seemed a familiar 
friend to me. I had no more doubt 
that some day I would live there a re- 
nowned journalist, than if I had al 
ready rooms and an established posi- 
tion on the staff of a leading paper. It 
was all very well to live a life of com- 
parative leisure and even luxury. It 
did not satisfy me, and gradually I ar- 
rived at a conclusion which, when 
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formed, seemed the most natural thing 
in the world. I resolved to give up my 
connection with the daily Press, my 
snug 3001. a year, which I had built up 
out of nothing, my comfortable home, 
iny circle of friends, and go out into 
the world to seek a new fortune. I 
fancy I had in my mind Oliver Gold- 
smith’s trip across the Continent, flut- 
ing for his daily bread, seeing men and 
things. Wherever the idea came from, 
my fixed intention was to spend three 
or four years on the Continent, giving 
at least a year each to France, Ger- 
many, and Italy, acquiring a knowl- 
edge of the languages, studying tli: 
people, their customs and their his- 
tory. As I always meant to gain an 
exceptionally high position in journal- 
ism, nothing less than this foundation 
would satisfy me. 

Of course, it meant considerable ex- 
penditure of money, and [ had not 
much. Besides, there were others de- 
pendent upon me. My father had not 
yet found a market for his process of 
preserving cut flowers, and things so 
turned out that I was the mainstay of 
the home circle. Whatever happend to 
me, that weekly contribution must, as 
long as I lived, be set aside. [ had 
saved about 2007. My furniture I es- 
timated, correctly as is turned out, 
would bring over 1001., and when my 
capital was all gone I would have to 
look out for means of earning more. 
Anyhow, I was determined to go, and 
in the early spring of 1869 I bade fare- 
well to Shrewsbury. Before I left I 
apportioned my engagements amongst 
mv celleagues on the local Press, secur- 
ing for each man the correspondence 
of a certain number of papers. It did 
not seem to do them much good. The 
3007. a year melted like snow on the 
tiver. When a year later I had oppor- 
tunity of inquiring how much money 
was drawn into Shrewsbury from this 
source, I found it did not reach an ag- 
gregate of 201. per annum. 








VIII. 
A STRUGGLING JOURNAL'‘ST. 

Once upon a time, being in the wit 
ness-box as co-defendant in an action 
for libel brought against my esteemed 
master and friend, Mr. Punch, I cas- 
ually alluded to the plaintiff as “a 
struggling journalist.” His counsel, 
perceiving opportunity, fell upon me 
with well-simulated indignation remin- 
iscent of Serjeant Buzfuz at his best. 
With a cleverness none admired more 
than the witness in the box, he so 
worked upon the feelings of an intelli- 
gent jury that they smote my innocent 
master with a hostile verdict and a 
heavy fine. It happened that the illus- 
trious father of the eminent counsel 
for the plaintiff had at one period of 
his life been a struggling journalist, 
narrating episodes in this stage of his 
career in deathless chapters of “David 
Copperfield.” I thought of this as Mr. 
Henry Dickens fumed-and fretted, and 
was inclined to remind him of a cir- 
cumstance that attached honor to the 
phrase. Looking again at the twelve 
wooden faces in the jury box, I felt I 
had been sufficiently indiscreet. 

“You were yourself at one time a 
struggling journalist?” asked Mr. 
Punch’s counsel, in cross-examination. 
(N. B.—The learned gentleman was 
shortly after raised to the rank of Cab- 
inet Minister. I always regarded it as 
recognition and reward for his mas- 
terly management of the case). 

“I was,” I answered. 

“And when did you cease to be one?" 

“The struggle,” I answered, “was in- 
termitted when I left the House of 
Commons last night.” 

That is another story. But it leads 
me back to reminiscence of the time 
when the struggle began. When I 


bade farewell to Shrewsbury and fared 
forth in search of fortune, I did not 
dream that later I should return to the 
dear old town, the honored guest of the 
sitting member, to be entertained at 
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dinner by the mayor, who bade to the 
feast the headmaster of the famous 
school and principal citizens. The 
quittance was equivalent to burning 
my boats. In the world beyond the an- 
cient walls of Shrewsbury I had no 
friends, few acquaintances, no visible 
opening. 

Meanwhile I had been invited by 
Walter Wood of the “Standard” to stay 
at his house in London for a short while 
before my hegira. He lived in the 
neighborhood of Hammersmith. [ ar- 
rived at Euston Station and spent an 
appreciable portion of an afternoon in 
a four-wheeler driving towards the set- 
ting sun. Often as I pass by Hyde 
Park Terrace I can see the old growler 
stumbling along with a_ pale-faced 
youth inside, and on the roof, in port- 
manteau, box, and bundle, all his 
worldly goods. Still acuter is the recol- 
lection of the dismayed face of my 
hostess peering through the front par- 
lor window upon this array of luggage 
that seemed to portend at least a 
month’s visit. On closer intimacy I 
gathered that Walter, one of the kind- 
est-hearted men in the world, was ac- 
customed to “go about the country,” 
not exactly “stealing ducks,” but mak- 
ing chance acquaintances and bringing 
them home to dine and sleep. His har- 
ried wife speedily got over her natural! 
apprehension, and it was at her en- 
treaty that I more than once deferred 
my departure for the Continent. 

Even in those early days the height 
of my ambition was to obtain an en- 
gagement in the Parliamentary Press 
Gallery. That might come by and by. 
Meanwhile I yearned for opportunity 
of looking on the House from behind 
the Speaker's chair. Walter Wood, 
whom no difficulties cowed, said he 
would see what could be done. In 
those days the adventure was far more 
difficult than in existing circumstances. 
The country Press was not represented 
save vicariously in the form of a rare 
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London correspondent, who wrote a 
weekly letter for some phenomenally 
enterprising paper. The aggregate of 
the London staffs was far smaller than 
at present, and was, it struck me at the 
time, composed almost exclusively of 
elderly gentlemen. The chances of 
detection of an unauthorized stranger 
(being moreover a beardless youth) 
were accordingly increased. 

One night Walter Wood took me 
down to the Gallery and endeavored to 
induce more than one of the old stag- 
ers to pilot mein. They stared aghast 
at the proposal, and walked hurriedly 
away. We were permitted to stand at 
the glass door giving entrance to the 
Gallery and peer upon the House, 
which was nearly empty. The door 
swung easily to and fro as the men 
passed in and out, taking their 
turn. The temptation proved irresisti- 
ble. 

“I think I'll go in,” I said. 

“Very well,” dear old Walter 
hoarsely whispered. “Turn to the 
right, sit down on a back bench, and I 
daresay no one will notice you.” 

At the corner of the bench, presum- 
ably guarding the doorway, sat a portly 
gentleman in evening dress, with a 
gold badge slung across his abundant 
shirt-front. He was fast asleep, and 
I passed along the bench, sitting down 
midway. At that time there were no 
desks in front of these back benches, 
which were tenantless. I suppose my 
heart beat tumultuously, but I sat 
there with apparent composure. At 
length I had reached the House of 


Commons, and eagerly gazed upon it, — 


feeling 


Like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his 
ken; 
Or like stout Cortez when, with eagle 
eyes, 
He stared at the Pacific. 


I do not know how long I sat there. 
Probably not five minutes, certainly 
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long enough to be struck with the 
smallness of the chamber, the common- 
place appearance of the personages 
forming the historic assembly, and the 
perfect manner in which they dissem- 
bled their interesting current proceed- 
ings. Then I became conscious of a 
movement in the sunken boxes before 
me, where the reporters taking their 
turn sat. Heads were turned and 
whispered consultations took place. 
Someone woke up the portly gentleman 
whom through many years later I[ 
knew as Steel, the chief janitor of the 
Press Gallery. 

In time then far off he became the 
possessor of a cottage and garden in 
Kxent, whither, wearied with legislative 
labors, he retired from Saturday to 
Monday. In summer time he always 
brought me on Monday afternoons two 
or three roses, which he put in my 
hand with an awkward sort of flap, as 
if they were a slice of bacon he was de- 
positing on a counter. That was his 
way of intimating that it was of no 
consequence. He noticed that I always 
comforted myself through long de- 
bates and all-night sittings with a 
handful of flowers, set in a little glass 
on my desk, which was generally up- 
set in the course of the evening by 
some unsympathetic reporter borrow- 
ing my box during temporary absence, 
and clumsily turning round in the cir- 
cumscribed space. 

It was no flowers that Steel now 
brought me, but stern peremptory com- 
mand to “get out." He was unusually 
irate, first at having been wakened out 
of his sleep, secondly at having in 
unique circumstances been caught nap- 
ping at the post of duty. I went forth 
disconsolate, and there was a great hub- 
bub in the dark little room outside. 
My friend and co-conspirator fled in af- 
fright when he saw me actually enter 
the Gallery. Now he dropped in, in a 
casual way, standing at the edge of 
the crowd, whilst Steel took down my 
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name and address, and told me I 
should “hear from the Serjeant-at- 
Arms.” 

I do not know whether that potentate 
ever heard of the incident. I fancy 
Steel, recognizing his own somewhat 
imperilled position, was not anxious to 
pursue the matter. Anyhow, I never 
heard from the Serjeant-at-Arms. Wal- 
ter Wood and I agreed, as a matter of 
precaution, that I had better hasten 
my departure for Paris, and two days 
later the English Channel rolled be- 
tween me and the Clock Tower. 

I hoped to be able to eke out my liv- 
ing in Paris by doing some writing for 
the London Press. Expectation cen- 
tred chiefly on the “Daily News,” 
which freely accepted my copy sent 
from Shrewsbury. I called at Bou- 


verie Street and sent in my card to my. 


frequent correspondent, the manager, 
J. R. Robinson was his name, and our 
early intercourse threatened to close in 
storm. His handwriting was execra- 
ble, his signature yielding divers read- 
ings after prolonged study. I timidly 
tried these in succession and at the end 
of a fortnight, the pot of patience bub- 
bling over, I received a letter with the 
signature “J. R. Robinson” written In 
approach to the style of printed letters. 

My own scrawl, produced at speed, 
was not copperplate. But by compari- 
son with Robinson's it was a privilege 
to look upon it. Some years later, 
when I was on the staff, he wrote me 
a note of serious remonstrance, point- 
ing out the loss of time and consequent 
expense incurred in dealing with my 
copy. There were two words in his 
letter positively illegible. I cut them out, 
pasted them on a piece of paper, took 
them to Robinson, and meekly asked 
him to assist me in deciphering them. 
After close scrutiny he turned the 
sheet upside down, but was no nearer 
solution. I did not after that receive 
fresh admonition about my handwrit- 


ing. 
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When I was admitted to the manag- 
er’s room [ found the great man behind 
a pair of spectacles, intent on writing. 
On a chair drawn up by the fire was 
the copy of an evening paper. I had 
at the moment a shrewd suspicion, con- 
firmed by subsequent knowledge of 
Robinson’s custom of an afternoon, 
that when I knocked at the door he 
was seated by the fire cosily engaged 
with his paper. Dreading to be bored 
with a long interview by an importu- 
nate visitor, he hurriedly returned to 
his desk and assumed an attitude of 
absorbing engagement in order to cut it 
short. Many years after, Robinson, at 
a dinner given by way of farewell to 
Richard Whiteing quitting journalism 
for literature, humorously described 
this interview. Nothing came of the 
afternoon call. Robinson said the 
usual things about having a staff cor- 
respondent in Paris, and dismissed me 
as speedily as possible. 

I met with a more friendly reception 
in another quarter, where I had less 
claim. Mr. Dymond, manager of the 
“Morning Star,” then still shining, re- 
ceived me in kindliest manner, giving 
me a personal introduction to Mr. 
North Peat, the “Star’s” Paris corres- 
pondent, which proved most valuable. 
I took with me the address of a quiet 
little hotel in Paris, and drove thither 
on my arrival after a terrible crossing. 
Tbere were few passengers who braved 
the storm. I recollect one on account 
of his remarkable provision. He was a 
stout Frenchman with a pallid pud- 
deny face that grew greener and 
greener in hue as the cliffs of Dover 
faded in the misty distance. As soon 
as he came aboard in Dover Harbor he 
selected a seat on the bench amidships, 
produced a serviette of the propor- 
tions of a mainsail, tied it round his 
neck, ordered the steward to bring him 
a basin, and sate expectant. He had 
done his best. The rest was in the 
hands of Providence. 
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I rather prided myself on my French, 
in which tongue I was wont glibly to 
converse with my teacher in Liverpool. 
I got along pretty well with the cocher, 
and through the dinner at the hotel. 
Later the hostess, a motherly looking 
woman, approached me with an unlit 
candle in her hand and let fly with un- 
familiar cadence a torrent of words, of 
the meaning of which I had not the 
faintest glimmer. However, I nodded, 
said, “Oui, oui, madame; vous avez 
raison.” Regarding me with a moth- 
erly look, a universal language I un- 
derstood, she set down the candle and 
went off. Ten minutes later she was 
back, and, with increased volubility, 
poured forth another stream. I re- 
sponded,“Oui, oui, madame,” with an 
air of intensified conviction, and she 
walked off, this time more slowly, look- 
ing back several times. In less than 
ten minutes she was back again, and, 
still smiling, slowly said, “Il-faut-aller- 
coucher, n’est ce pas?” 

I saw it all now. The good woman, 
sure I must be tired after a long and 
stormy journey, thought I was better 
in bed, whither I[ retired, despondent at 
the prospect of daily meeting people 
conducting ordinary conversation at 
racing speed. 

North Peat and his wife welcomed 
me with a kindness that emulated that 
of their chief in London. He person- 
ally undertook to arrange for my set- 
tlement in apartments suitable to the 
shallowness of my purse. They were 
found in the top story of an old-fash- 
ioned hotel in the neighborhood of the 
Church of St. Sulpice. It was built 
round a courtyard, and was much re- 
sorted to by country clergy coming up 
for brief visits to the capital. There 
was a restaurant on the ground floor 
into which I, with watering lips, fre- 
quently saw carried enticing dishes of 
deliciously puffed fried potatoes such as 
my soul loved. But the restaurant 


with its prices—at least two francs 
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for a dinner—was not for me. 

Wandering about the neighborhood, 
I came upon a little estaminet close by 
the big drapery establishment Bon 
Marché, and there regularly took my 
meals during my pilgrimage in Paris. 
They were not satiating, nor were they 
criminally expensive. For what we 
English call breakfast I had a small 
basin of chocolate and a roll, which in 
English money totted up to 2 1-2d. 
Noon was the hour for the French- 
man’s favorite meal, the déjeuner a la 
fourchette. Mine usually consisted of a 
cutlet or steak, bread and cheese, and 
a bock of German beer. This ran me 
into as much as 9d. Dinner, taken 
about half-past six, cost me 10d. to 1s. 
Supper cost nothing as I did not have 
any, though I confess, had I been ur- 
gently pressed, [ would, rather than of- 
fend the sensibilities of a friend, have 
shared his hospitality. 

On the average I lived—to be pre- 
cise, existed—on 2s. a day, an achieve- 
ment impossible, I fancy, even in the 
Quartier Latin, under the Republic. 

At the time of which I write, the 
last full year of the Third Empire, 
there were abundance of well-set-up 
restaurants where were served dinners 
at the prix fire, one franc fifty, every 
dish perfectly cooked, savored with the 
hand of genius. I never treated my- 
self seul to one of these banquets. Oc- 
casionally, in expansive mood, I enter- 
tained friends whose acquaintance I 
made in the estaminet. 

This hostelry, type of a congeries that 
flourished with the Third Empire, was 
kept by a couple whom we knew as 
Pére et Madame Camie. He was a 
short gentleman, the sign of a succes- 
sion of good meals being hung out in a 
tendency to embonpoint. He wore a lit- 
tle black skull-cap and a closely cut 
but fierce-looking moustache. As far 
as I observed, he never did a stroke of 
work. Save in the direst cold weather, 
he lounged about in his shirtsleeves 
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turned up to the elbow in token that, if 
any really hard labor came his way, 
here was the man to grapple with it. 
The mainstay of the establishment was 
Madame. She did most of the cooking, 
conducted in a kitchen at the back of 
the dining-room, and somehow always 
managed to be at the receipt of cus- 
tom when a customer, having finished 
his meal, prepared to pass out. 

That old campaigner Pére Camie had 
his own way of increasing the reve- 
nues. If times were dull, he would sit 
at one of the tables and suggest a game 
at Imperial. The stakes were consum- 
mation, in the form of liquor, café noir, 
or small packets of national tobacco 
known as “Caporal,” much in favor 
with smokers of cigarettes. It was all 
very well when Pére Camie was on the 
winning side. He not only got his tasse 
free, but payment for four was dropped 
into the till. It was different when luck 
deserted him, and he had to pay not 
only for his own refreshment, but for 
another’s. His effort in these circum- 
stances to preserve a jovial air so that 
Madame from her high chair at the 
counter should not see how things were 
going, was ghastly in its effect. 

A number of telegraph clerks, to 
whose circle I was in due time hon- 
ored by admission, were regular cus- 
tomers, a special table being reserved 
for their use. It was with them Pére 
Camie played with varying luck. One, 
bewrayed by his thick accent, came 
from the sunny South. Though he 
drew his weekly pay from a Gov- 
ernment office, he did not think much 
of ministers, whether of State or serv- 
ing the Holy Catholic Church. “His po- 
litical and religious creed was summed 
up in the oft-repeated assertion, Tous 
les hommes sont champignons. In moody 
moments, following on a run of bad 
luck with Pére Camie, he expounded 
this text as meaning that, since we 
seated at the table casually grew up as 
mushrooms do, and would presently 
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like them be plucked up, nothing very 
much mattered. 

One of the company was on account 
of extreme leanness known to his col- 
leagues as Le Maigre. He justified 
Ceesar’s preference, expressed to the 
disparagement of Cassius, for men that 
are fat, such as sleep o’ nights. Le 
Maigre secretly brought sorrow and 
shame into the homely circle. The sole 
waitress was Adéle, a quiet-looking girl 
understood to be the niece of Madame. 
One morning Le Maigre, most punctual 
at mealtimes, did not turn up for 
déjeuner. It was also noted that Adéle, 
much in evidence at this time of day, 
was absent. Soon the sad story circu- 
lated. Le Maigre had carried off the 
girl, not to honorable marriage, and the 
estaminet saw their faces no more. 

My particular friend was Augé, 
a man of culture far exceeding his fel- 
lows. I had a tutor, understood to be 
a Polish count in exile, who came twice 
a week to give me lessons in French. 
I learned much more from my compan- 
ionship with Augé, whose Parisian ac- 
cent contrasted pleasantly with that of 
the Gascon iconoclast. We sat to- 
gether at meals, walked about in the 
evenings, he ever on the watch to cor- 
rect my accent or explain an idiom. 

I lived in Paris from May to Decem- 
ber, friendless and alone save for the 
circle gathered round Pére Camie'’s 
bristling moustache and superhumanly 
wise-looking countenance. Once or 
twice I dined with the North Peats, oc- 
casions memorable by reason of oppor- 
tunity of having enough to eat at a sin- 
gle meal. Walking about the streets, 
riding on ’buses, junketing up and 
down the river in steamboats, I was 
profoundly struck by the unrest among 
the people, their intense hatred of Em- 
peror and Empress. One day I caught 


a glimpse of Rochefort, carried aloft on 
the shoulders of a mob of students 
thronging the Boulevarde Saint-Michel. 
I never saw a man looking so help- 
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lessly frightened as did the founder of 
the “Lanterne,” then in its prime. 
Whether he feared the police or a fall, 
I do not know. But his terror was ab- 
ject. 

In the summer time the Emperor 
paid a visit to Beauvais. On the chance 
of getting material for an article ac- 
ceptable in London, I journeyed thither 
with North Peat, who went down as 
representative of the “Morning Star.” 
The Prince Imperial accompanied the 
Emperor, who drove through living 
lanes of people stretching from the 
roadway to the open windows of the 
topmost chamber. They came to see, 
but they would not remain to cheer. 
The occasion was the presentation of 
prizes gained at the local Lycée. The 
head prize was never delivered, the 
winner, a lad of fourteen, declining to 
accept it from the hand of the hated 
Emperor. 

One evening in the autumn of this 
year (1869) a riot broke out in the 
streets of Paris and the cavalry reck- 
lessly rode into a crowd wherever it 
gathered. The last time I saw Napo- 
leon III, in his own capital, was on a 
beautiful evening towards the end of 
September. He was walking along the 
terrace flanking the river, deep in con- 
versation with a companion. It struck 
me that he presented an easy target 
for one of the countless pistols reported 
to be viciously fingered. But he was 
spared for Sedan, and a year later, “un- 
able to die at the head of my army,” 
returned to his ancient exile in Eng- 
land. 


IX. 
STILL STRUGGLING. 

I quitted Paris on the approach of 
Christmas Eve 1869, having acquired 
the French language and some knowl- 
edge of the French people. My home 
visit was designed as a Christmas 
jaunt, I intending to return to my old 
quarters in the Quartier Latin. But 
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the fates decreed otherwise. In Jan- 
uary 1870 Mr. George Smith, of Smith, 
Elder and Co., encouraged by the suc- 
cess attendant on his evening paper, 
the “Pall Mall Gazette,” and cheered 
by the collaboration of Frederick 
Greenwood, 2 memorable master in 
journalism, resolved adventure a 
morning edition. The evening “Pall 
Mall” had been on the multitudinous 
list of papers for which I wrote news 
paragraphs from Shrewsbury. The as- 
sistant-editor of the new morning edi- 
tion was Mr. Fyfe, formerly an 
teemed member of the “Times” staff. 
My friend and first patron, Edward 
Russell, learning that I was anxious to 
obtain a position on the staff of the 
hew paper, wrote him a letter of strong 
recommendation. Walter Wood 
had a personal interview with Fyfe, 
demonstrating to him that the success 
of the new paper was assured if they 
were so fortunate as to secure my serv- 
ices. Between the two the affair was 
clenched. I was straightway  ap- 
pointed to the sub-editorial staff at 
what to me, fresh from frugal fare in 
Paris, was the magnificent salary of 
four guineas a week. 

The aim George Smith and Green- 
wood set before them was to provide at 
the price of 2d. a paper which, though 
less bulky than the “Times,” should 
even excel its journalistic and literary 
excellence. To that end the parilia- 
mentary summary, undertaken by 
Fyfe, was made a_ special feature, 
standing first on the leader page. 
ing down to the office one evening, I 
found my colleagues in a state of con- 
sternation. Fyfe had in the course of 
the morning been taken ill, and it was 
impossible for him to attend the Press 
Gallery. Greenwood sent for me and 
asked me to take his place for that 
night only. To-morrow other arrange- 
ments would be made. To go down to 
the House of Commons and take an or- 
dinary “turn” of reporting for the first 
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time is, I suppose, a trying thing. To 
be bundled off at an hour’s notice to 
fill the place of one of the most emi- 
nent parliamentary writers of the day, 
and to supply a leading article on a 
subject of the surroundings of which 
one was absolutely ignorant, might 
seem appalling. It all came very nat- 
urally to me. I did my best in the 
strange, somewhat bewildering circum- 
stances, and as long as the morning 
edition of the “Pall Mall” lasted I con- 
tinued to write its summary. Fyfe 
came round again in a week; but he 
never more took up the summary, leav- 
it in my hands, with many words of 
kind encouragement. 

Here was the sun shining with full 
radiance. My foot was not only on the 
ladder, but in less than two months I 
had gone up a dozen steps to the posi- 
tion of parliamentary summary writer 
under the most exigeant of London edi- 
tors. Alack! the ladder broke down, 
and, like Alnaschar, I woke from my 
pleasing dream to find my possessions 
shattered. One day towards the end of 
May, a month others were proverbially 
disposed to regard as merry, I found 
awaiting me at the Gallery a note in the 
neat handwriting of George Smith, fa- 
miliar to me in quite different circum- 
stances in the closing years of his hon- 
ored life. It briefly stated that the 
morning edition of the “Pall Mall” 
would be discontinued from the Satur- 
day following, and that my services 
would be no longer required. 

This was a crusher; but I have al- 
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ways found there is a silver lining to 
every cloud. It happened at this junc- 
ture that the editor of the “Globe” had 
been consulted by the proprietor of the 
“Exeter Gazette” with the object of 
engaging an assistant editor. He com- 
municated with me and suggested I 
should apply for the post. The salary 
was 2001. a year. The position in- 
volved exile from London, but I had 
nothing else in prospect, and, having 
tasted blood in the pleasant form of a 
salary of four guineas a week, was not 
disposed to go back to Paris and pen- 
ury. 

A letter from the principal sub-editor 
of the evening edition of the “Pall Mall 
Gazette,” replying to inquiries, re- 
sulted in immediate engagement on the 
Exeter paper. I went down in June 
1870 and reimained at the post tiil the 
first week in January 1872—eighteen 
dull depressing months. The “Ga- 
zette” was the organ of the High 
Church Tory party in the cathedral 
city. At the date of my arrival on the 
scene they were distraught by the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Temple to the bish- 
opric. For the “Gazette” openly to re- 
buke, much’ less to revile a bishop of 
the Church, was against its ancient 
traditions. Yet it could not bring itself 
to pay homage to a contributor to “Es- 
says and Reviews,’ whose name was 
anathema to the elect. The wriggling 
of my esteemed proprietor in this di- 
lemma was, as far as I can remember, 
the only source of keen delight that 
came in my way in Exeter. 

Henry W. Lucy. 


(To be continued.) 
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Individuals, communities, and na- 
tions not infrequently become the object 
of criticism, the consequences of which 
are serious and far-reaching. Men 
are subject, in a greater or less degree, 
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to national and racial prejudices, which 
become modified by mingling with the 
great world beyond our early narrow 
surroundings. We claim the right to 
regard our own kindred, nation, or 
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race as the highest form of civilization 
that the world has ever known, and no 
one will depreciate the patriotism 
prompting such a conviction. We are 
animated by a high ideal of thought 
and life, evolved through centuries of 
struggle and culture, and we are prop- 
erly proud of our attainments. It is, 
therefore, perhaps natural that we 
should assume to sit in judgment on 
other races. Yet, in doing so, it 
should not be forgotten that they also 
have a civilization of which they are 
as proud as we are of ours. There- 
fore, in criticizing, care should be 
taken to avoid judgments biassed by 
racial or national prejudices, prompt- 
ing injustice. 

I would thus preface a candid review 
of the general conditions and outlook 
of Japan, our ally in the Far East. I 
am sure I need not add that I have no 
other end to serve than to frankly 
record the impressions formed by per- 
sonal intercourse with the people of the 
Empire of Japan during a recent visit 
extending over several busy months. 
Although I was there in an official ca- 
pacity, my experience was not by any 
means confined to officials. My in- 
quiries led me into a much broader field. 
In anything that I may have to say, 
I will not attempt to compete with 
those, possibly, more observant visitors 
than myself, whose stay in the Islands 
may have lasted as many days as mine 
did months; and whose personal expe- 
riences were possibly limited to a call 
at one or two ocean ports, between the 
arrival and departure of steamships, 
with a few hours in Tokio thrown in 
by way of variety. 

In the current literature of the day, 
not only as represented in journalism, 
but even in more serious publications, 
Japan has been for several months the 
subject of unrelenting criticism in the 
Western world. In this connection it 


is as well to remember that certain 
well-known newspaper correspondents, 
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during the recent war, while treated 
with marked courtesy, were detained 
at a point far distant from the scene 
of military operations, towards which 
they were continually casting longing 
and anxious eyes—a fact which possi- 
bly explains why some of them, de- 
barred from sending authentic news to 
the Press in England or America, have 
since devoted themselves to criticizing 
Japan. And, as a consequence of this 
campaign of prejudice, prejudices have 
been created on the one hand which 
may possibly never be dispelled, while 
on the other, currents have been set in 
motion which may conceivably lead to 
troublesome complications. 

I need not re-tell the oft-told tale of 
the evolution of Japan, from a military 
autocracy to a modern State, within 
the amazing space of forty years. 

To-day the ruling authority is an en- 
lightened Emperor, responsible goveru- 
ment exists under a popular constitu- 
tion, the Civil power is predominant, 
ample protection is afforded to human 
life, the liberty of the Press is assured, 
and freedom of discussion permitted. 
Democracy is obliterating the line of 
demarcation betweenu patrician and ple- 
beian. Ability and success in any call- 
ing or profession is the open sesame to 
positions of honor and importance. An 
Imperial educational system exists in 
as perfect a form as any in the world, 
and the laws are those enacted by the 
people themselves. 

Japan truly presents a picture unique 
in every particular. The nation has 
burst with meteoric brilliancy upon the 
world as one of the acknowledged 
Great Powers. Almost before the civ- 
ilization of the West has realized the 
fact, a new claimant, with an unbroken 
dynastic lineage reaching back to the 
period co-incident with the zenith of 
Babylon’s greatness, and long anterior 
to the advent of the Ceesars, demands a 
not unimportant place amongst the 
controlling nations of the world. The 
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result of Japan’s war with China was 
a foregone conclusion, and if a concert 
of Western Powers had refrained from 
interfering at the close of that san- 
guinary conflict, and by their action 
preventing Japan from securing the 
reasonable results of her victories, it is 
possible that half a century might have 
elapsed before the “Land of the Rising 
Sun” would have acquired a prominent 
Place in the civilized world. But 
Western diplomacy stepped in; Russia 
was allowed to take temporary pos- 
session of Manchuria, under a promise 
to evacuate the great Chinese province 
at the expiration of a stated period. 
When the time came for the retirement 
of the Tsar's forces, ne combination of 
Western Powers could be effected, pos- 
sessing either sufficient courage or in- 
terest, to present an ultimatum to St. 
Petersburg. But, to one Eastern na- 
tion, the undisputed presence of Rus- 
sia in Manchuria was a perpetual and 
perilous menace to hopes and aspiration 
for a glorious future. 

I need not dwell on subsequent de- 
velopments. The Japanese kept their 
counsel for ten long years. Quietly 
and determinedly they prepared to 
stake everything on a supreme effort 
to drive Russia back to her national 
boundaries at the appointed time. The 
nation was as one man. Such pa- 
triotic preparation and secrecy find no 
parallel in history. Only once in the 
war was the result of a battle in 
doubt, i. e., for a brief period at Liao- 
yang. With that Rubicon crossed, the 
world awaited the final result, believ- 
ing that it was only a question of time 
when, from Port Arthur to the Sibe- 
rian boundaries, Russia weuld retire. 
This time the West remained quies- 
cent—the blunder of ten years before, 
resulting in a second war, the continu- 
ous fighting of the largest armies the 
world has ever seen, entailing a loss 
of half a million lives, the destruction 
of a prodigious fleet, the capture of an 


impregnable fortress, together with an 
expenditure of hundreds of millions of 
pounds, was not repeated. Japan 
emerged from the conflict with a mili- 
tary reputation that might have been 
envied by Napoleon, possessing a stu- 
pendous collection of war trophies, and 
with a prestige that made the world 
fear for the future, should this new 
Power fail to be controlled by the 
ripe judgment of wise, peaceful states- 
men. Western diplomacy perforce 
recognized the advent of another force 
to be reckoned with in the councils of 
the nations, and gauged the possibility 
of an unwelcome addition to the com- 
plications of the Pacific Ocean. 

Japan has “arrived” as a_ great 
Power. Whether her influence and im- 
portance will increase is a. much 
mooted problem. There are those who 
earnestly desire that it may be other- 
wise, and who cling to the hope that, 
in the future, Japanese ambition may 
receive a check. I neither share that 
view nor that hope. Japan is guilty 
of a great offence, according to certain 
organs of the Western Press, because 
her statesmen are too ambitious for 
her advancement. The world is wont 
to regard national ambition as a com- 
mendable quality, and surely that 
which is commendable, in Western na- 
tions is no less commendable in Asia. 
I firmly believe in the increasing influ- 
ence of Japan in the future. She is 
unlikely to sustain any serious check 
this generation. She is evidently pre- 
paring for all contingencies. It must 
also be said, in all fairness, that as 
Japan is the pioneer of the East in the 
adoption of Western thought and civil- 
ization, any weakening of the force of 
her example to other Asiatic nations 
could only be regarded as a calamity. 

From the present outlook the conclu- 
sion is inevitable that the development 
and progress of Japan are unlikely to 
be retarded. 

The cultivable portion of Japan with 
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a teeming population of forty-five mil- 
lions is less than the square mileage of 
Holland. Possibly the development of 
her agricultural resources has reached 
full fruition. There scarcely seems to 
be scope for further development in 
that direction, unless science reveals 
new methods of cultivation. Every 
available plot of land is cultivated most 
assiduously. By the introduction of a 
similar elaboration of agriculture into 
England and Ireland, the problem of 
the food-supply of the Mother Country 
would be much nearer solution. The 
manner in which agriculture is carried 
on in Asia furnishes all the practical 
arguments necessary to demonstrate 
the force of the appeal “Back to the 
land,” as a source of undeveloped 
wealth, and as a means of furnishing 
sustenance for millions. By comparing 
the vast unproductive and partially cul- 
tivated area in the United Kingdom 
with the difficulty of discovering an 
unproductive acre in Japan, one learns 
that the East can teach the West very 
useful lessons. The application of or- 
dinary Eastern customs to England 
would revolutionize her agriculturai 
life. 

As there is an addition of at least 
half a million souls annually to the pop- 
ulation of Japan, there must necessarily 
be expansion in some direction, and 
other avenues must be discovered. The 
cultivation of the soil is the chief chan- 
nel open to the population. While 
there is room for some further mining 
development, the needs of the nation 
cannot be met in that direction. In- 
dustry alone affords an adequate field 
for the employment of the people, and 
will provide the greatest changes in 
Japan. No nation to-day, with the 
possible exception of China, presents 
such scope for industrial expansion. 
Notwithstanding the heavy drain on 
the life of the nation caused by the 
war, the average increase of population 
is likely to be maintained, owing to 
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changes in the hitherto accustomed 
mode of life, and by the adoption of 
improved hygienic and sanitary meas- 
ures. The livelihood of this addi- 
tional population is the pressing prob- 
lem of Japan. It is one of which the 
rest of the world will soon be forced 
to take note. 

Judging by what has already taken 
place in the Empire, the industrial ex- 
pansion of Japan will probably aston- 
ish other nations. Many Japanese 
factories are managed by Japanese 
who have been trained in the indus- 
trial centres of Europe and America, 
and who therefore have a thoroughly 
practical acquaintance with every de- 
partment of their business, Some of 
these establishments employ hundreds 
and thousands of hands. There are 
aiso enterprises of a smaller character 
which will grow to much greater pro- 
portions as soon as the necessary capi- 
tal is available. With the introduc- 
tion of Western methods and labor- 
saving machinery, an immense impetus 
has been given to individual and na- 
tional life, which will inevitably be 
aecelerated in the future as capitalists 
become aware of these avenues for 
profitable investment. 

So, as far as can be foreseen, cer- 
tain phases of restriction on labor 
which characterize Labor organizations 
in the West, are not likely in the near 
future to flourish in Japan, where the 
Socialist doctrine that all men’s ca- 
pacity should be limited to a uniform 
earning power, does not find favor. 
The Japanese have learned none of 
these things. They are naturally an 
industrious people, and their inclina- 
tion to work, coupled with their in- 
tense ambition, stimulates the utmost 
personal effort. The majority may 


not have heard the Divine injunction 
that “man shall earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow,” but they live up to 
it. And, so far, they show no dis- 
position to recognize any law, human 
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or otherwise, limiting their right to 
work. These conditions are conspicu- 
ous in the industrial life of Japan; and 
the products of Western labor must 
compete with them, not only in the 
markets of Japan herself, but, in 
course of time, throughout the entire 
East. Uniess Western labor is placed 
upon the highest possible productive 
level, I doubt whether the West will 
hold its own against Japan. 

With industrial and commercial ex- 
pansion on sound business lines, there 
need be no iimit to the aspirations of 
the Far Eastern Empire. The people 
are beginning to realize their powers, 
and their business capacity is increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds. There are 
already extensive commercial enter- 
prises, managed upon European lines, 
producing great fortunes. I have no 
hesitation in expressing the opinion 
that the permanent industrial and 
financial stability of Japan is as cer- 
tain as that which has already been 
secured in recent decades in Germany, 
the United States, and Canada; indeed, 
Japan is iikely to attain her objective 
more expeditiously than these coun- 
tries, owing to the superabundant sup- 
ply of suitable labor immediately avail- 
able. If the nation continues to be as 
industrious and sober as it is to-day, 


its future pre-eminence may be re- 


garded as assured beyond the shadow 
of doubt. Japan, so far, has not 
adopted certain Western customs; and 
it will be surprising if provision is not 
made, by education or legislation, to 
avoid the pit-falls so painfully evident 
in our world. 

The Japanese take life seriously. 
From the moment the pupil goes to his 
first school, until he enters upon the 
activities of life, his every action bears 
the impress of earnestness. Even 
school and college amusements are 


calculated as much to promote physical 
development as to furnish mental re- 
laxation. 


On all sides is evidence of 
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the natural capacity of the race for 
industry, one of their strongest char- 
acteristics being a keen desire for im- 
provement. All the world over, as at 
home, a Japanese will accept the con- 
ditions of employment to-day, with a 
view of qualifying for advancement 
to-morrow. They are very economical, 
and the practice of settling ali accounts 
before each New Year, encourages 
thrift, which, together with the natural 
adaptability of the race, their singular 
intelligence, sobriety, morality, and love 
of home, forms a combination of quali- 
ties conducive to the best results, na- 
tional as well as individual. 

The passion for sport, so far, has 
not taken possession of the general 
public. Drinking cafés and beer gar- 
dens, which are regarded as essentials 
in the social life of Western nations, 
have no serious place in the scheme of 
life in Japan. The majority of the 
people expend their energies in other 
directions. They prefer to be busy 
rather than do nothing. Add to this 
naturally industrious disposition the in- 
ducement of earning, during sixteen 
hours a day, the same proportionate re- 
muneration received for eight hours, 
and the Japanese will work for the 
longer period to the full extent of his 
mental and physical capacity. Some 
conception of the competition the West 
will have to meet in the not distant 
future may be gathered from this fact. 

The sudden introduction of such a 
people into the competitive markets of 
the world cannot be otherwise than a 
disturbing factor. It will undoubtedly 
create a demand for cheaper labor in 
Europe and America. In order to se- 
cure the advantages of cheaper produc- 
tion, Japan will become a favorite field 
for foreign capital in industrial enter- 
prises. This suggestion sounds appal- 
ling, but, in view of its possible rela- 
tion to Western industrial life, it has 
minimizing and compensatory qualifi- 
cations. The development of Japan- 
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ese national life on these lines will 
be accompanied by such domestic 
changes, as to produce conditions now 
undreamed of. Markets’ will be 
opened in Japan for the world’s com- 


modities to an almost unlimited extent. _ 


Great and disturbing as these changes 
may be to various interests in the West, 
they will undoubtedly promote the gen- 
eral advancement of civilization. 

Before the middle of the present cen- 
tury, Japan will have no room for her 
enormous population, unless every com- 
munity becomes a veritable hive of in- 
dustry. Even then the supply of la- 
bor will be practically inexhaustible. 
I have already said that Japanese labor 
is adaptable, sober, and intelligent. The 
Japanese character, in these respects, 
appears to be cast in a different mould 
from that which Western civilization 
has so far come in contact with any- 
where else in the world. It will not 
unnaturally be suggested that the 
changed conditions of life in Japan, con- 
sequent on the industrial development, 
may bring about mental and physical 
deterioration, as in many Western in- 
dustrial centres. But it should be re- 
membered that under such an admira- 
ble compulsory educational system, in- 
tellectual development rather than de- 
terioration, is likely to act as a preven- 
tive; while the physical training and 
discipline, incident to compulsory mili- 
tary service, will tend to preserve the 
stamina of the race. 

I have said that the Japanese take 
life seriously. This spirit permeates 
every class, from the highest officials 
te the humble peasant. A sense of re- 
sponsibility is conspicuous in the pub- 
lic service. Although official etiquette 
follows the most advanced Western 
models, Government departments are 
managed with more capacity than pre- 
vails in many Western countries, where 
Government service is synonymous 
with the least possible labor. Through- 
out the Japanese service there is an in- 
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tense anxiety for the advancement of 
national interests, and officials appear 
to be imbued with the idea that every- 
thing depends upon their personal ex- 
ertions. Governors and chief secre- 
taries of provinces and prefectures do 
not deem it beneath their dignity to 
discuss in detail the various interests of 
their respective districts, with a view 
to securing some share of the general 
trade expansion. This oneness of pur- 
pose is equally evident in the military 
and naval life of the nation. Duty 
appears to be the central thought of 
every-day existence in official Japan. 
Social distinction has no attraction 
whatever for any of them, and it is 
only at some great Imperial function 
that the military or naval chiefs are 
ever to be seen, unless the opportunity 
be afforded of coming in contact with 
them at their various headquarters. 

It should not be forgotten that the 
Japanese are a reading people. There 
are more than four hundred newspa- 
pers and periodicals issued in the ver- 
nacular in Tokio alone. Add to this 
the publications of other large towns, 
and a reasonable idea may be formed 
of the means available for the circula- 
tion of information in the Empire. 
The sooner we dismiss the idea that 
Japan may possibly be “a hewer of 
wood and a drawer of water” for 
Western nations, the better. There 
could be no greater illusion. The act- 
ual situation should be frankly and 
fairly faced. It may startle some 
stay-at-homes to realize that the Japa- 
nese regard themselves as the equal of 
any Western nation. It is true that 
they have not gone through the same 
refining process as we have. Japan is 
but beginning at the point that the 
West has reached. The Empire has 
studied our systems and customs, and 
it has unhesitatingly adopted many in- 
stitutions which cost Europe and 
America centuries of experience, rivers 
of blood, and oceans of treasure. 
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Japan is prepared to contribute her 
share to the peaceful advancement of 
the world. What her contribution 
may lack in some particulars will, it 
is fair to believe, be amply compensated 
for in others. Japanese claim that 
they have dealt fairly by other nations, 
and they seek reciprocal treatment. 
The Far East will not indefinitely sub- 
mit to have a stigma placed on the 
race. The resentment may not be 
demonstrative, it may not be heralded 
with a blast of trumpets, but as sure 
as day follows night, its effects will be 
noticeable. The continual references 
in the West to the so-called “Yellow 
Peril,” is bound to create popular in- 
dignation, which may possibly have 
far-reaching results in the near future. 
Statesmen will do their utmost to pre- 
vent complications, but an exasperated 
populace may succeed in circumvent- 
ing the most astute politicians. 

It may not be out of place here to 
refer to the somewhat singular position 
that Japan occupies on account of the 
unrestricted liberty accorded to for- 
eigners. ‘This is specially noticeable as 
regards newspapers published in for- 
eign languages, some of which are con- 
trolled and edited by notoriously anti- 
Japanese influences. These individuals 
have no stake in the Empire except 
residence. Their organs continually 
impugn Japanese character, adminis- 
tration, and authority. The Govern- 
ment is ridiculed, the administration is 
pronounced incompetent, the public 
finances are alleged to be on the verge 
of bankruptcy, a slight deficit between 
revenue and expenditure is cited as 
showing the pending inability of the 
nation to meet current obligations, an 
excess of imports over exports fore- 
shadows a financial crisis, veiled hints 
are given that foreigners need not look 
for justice in legal tribunals, and the 
authorities are accused of encouraging 
the spoliation of foreigners. Nothing 
whatever is left undone to weaken re- 
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spect for authority at home, and to de- 
stroy public confidence abroad. Japan- 
ese are referred to as “Japs” and “na- 
tives”—phrases which are as objection- 
able to them as “Cockney” if applied 
to an educated Englishman. Many 
Japanese regard this propaganda with 
suppressed indignation, although some 
profess absolute indifference. The 
outside world reads the papers pub- 
lished in English in Japan, and is en- 
couraged by an anti-Japanese clique to 
misjudge the character of the Japanese, 
as well as the financial, political, and 
commercial outlook of the nation. 
What, I may ask, would happen in 
Berlin if a French journalist estab- 
lished a newspaper there, and accorded 
similar treatment to the Kaiser’s gov- 
ernment; or in Paris if a German had 
the indecency to follow suit; or in Rus- 
sia if a Japanese newspaper were es- 
tablished in St. Petersburg to “crab” 
all things Russian; or if an Austrian 
undertook such a mission in Genoa or 
Milan. Even in London, patience un- 
der such aggravating circumstances 
might reach the breaking-point. The 
liberty allowed to foreigners fh any 
country may unconsciously broaden 
into license, when it becomes intolera- 
ble and leads to deep and legitimate re- 
sentment. It seems to be forgotten by 
these anti-Japanese foreigners, that the 
Japanese are as sensitive in their na- 
tional pride as the people of the West. 
When Japan entered upon war with 
Russia, her people counted the stupen- 
dous financial strain involved. No 
community under like circumstances 
have ever met their obligations with 
more devoted patriotism. They are 
bearing their burdens with the same 
steadfast determination as the United 
States, Germany, France, Austria, 
Italy, and Great Britain. There is no 
unrest or dissatisfaction over the war 
taxes. The people of Japan realize 
that they have received full value for 
their money, as nations reckon value. 
W. T. R. Preston. 
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THE PLEASURES OF RE-READING. 


The pleasures of reading cover a far 
wider field than the pleasures of re- 
reading. All the delights of novelty, 
the glorious astonishments of explora- 
tion, the interest of unravelling the 
complicated threads of a story, are ex- 
hausted when we have gone through a 
book for the first time. Curiosity, 
with all its varied incentives, plays no 
part after the pages have once been 
turned. But there are more subtle 
satisfactions which we cannot taste till 
xu book is well known to us. The books 
We re-read most constantly are by no 
means those which make the strongest 
appeal to our critical judgment. Some- 
times, even, we are somewhat ashamed 
of our dearest book-friends, and do not 
like to risk our character for literary 
acumen by saying how much we love 
them. The feeling js unreasonable. 
We are not bound to love our human 
acquaintance in exact ratio to their wit 
or worth. Sympathy counts for more 
than judgment in matters of affection. 
Now and then, of course, there may be 
quite other reasons for our reticence. 
We like to talk about intimate friends 
with intimate friends only. Where 
books are concerned we know we can- 
not silence the critics by a mere state- 
ment that they are dear to us. Good 
manners do not forbid any sharp- 
tongued detractor from saying his 
worst of our best beloved. When, 
therefore, we hear them discussed or 
ridiculed by all and sundry, we prefer 
to take no part. If we undertake a 
warm defence, we probably know by 
experience that we shall regret it, and 
shall feel that we have given ourselves 
away and exposed our hearts to 
strangers. 

We all have certain books which we 
re-read at intervals, and look forward 
to re-reading at intervals for the rest 
of our lives. They may be in prose or 


verse, and may deal with fact or fic- 
tion; but whatever their nature, they 
give us a pleasure we should find it 
hard to explain. Perhaps most of 
them we read for the first time when 
we were very young, and perhaps, if 
we really knew it, it is our past self 
as much as our author who fixes our at- 
tention as we read. Certain books, 
like certain fragrances, recall not so 
much forgotten scenes and forgotten in- 
cidents as forgotten moods. We en- 
joy them because we have enjoyed 
them. The philosophy which blew 
away for the moment all our mental 
mists, or the poetry which was not 
poetry, but which served to express 
our souls before we had had much ex- 
perience of life or reading, cannot lose 
its charm. We love it the more be- 
cause it is not great. Had it been 
greater it would have seemed less com- 
pletely ours. It is what we should 
have written had we had a little more 
gift of writing. It stands now, very 
likely, for something simpler than the 
years have made us. Nevertheless, 
it is refreshing to put ourselves once 
more in tune with its melody. We 
read for the first time to gain an im- 
pression; we re-read, as a rule, to gain 
or to regain an expression. The nov- 
els, too, that we go back to may, or 
may not, be the ones which from a 
critical point of view we admire most. 
We may read them because their au- 
thors were past-masters of the dra- 
matic art, or merely because something ° 
personal to ourselves is perpetuated in 
their pages. What a wonderful hero 
So-and-so appeared to us once, how 
charming was that woman, how aston- 
ishingly wise that man. As we read 
again of them we feel again the thrill 
and the spell, the delicious sense of en- 
lightenment, the ever-present under- 
tone of hope. We do not find these 
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delights in the new books, but they are 
shut up on the shelves between the 
boards of the old ones, and we can feel 
them all, not indeed whenever we will, 
but at intervals of one, two, or three 
years, according to the nature of our 
memory. We must not look for these 
pleasures too often. We cannot make 
the past into the present. If we are 
so foolish as to begin to re-read too 
soon, we shall be bitterly disappointed, 
and we may find nothing but a rather 
commonplace story, the spell of which 
is broken by familiarity. Certain his- 
tory books, again, keep an extraordi- 
nary charm. In vain the critics assure 
us that they are discursive and inaccur- 
ate. It was from them that we first 
realized that it is scene and circum- 
stance, not actors and passions, which 
change, and the delight with which we 
first grasped the clue to the wondrous 
works of our fathers’ days and of the 
old time before them is one we must 
seek again and again. Their writers 
opened a door for us which can never 
be any more shut, and we recapture 
with real and intense pleasure our sen- 
sations when the horizon behind us was 
first thrown back. The book may 
have been nothing but an_ historical 
novel—and it may not have been Scott's 
—but however large or small our li- 
brary, we shall never be happy with- 
out a copy of it close at hand. 

There are, however, many books 
which we re-read without any egoistic 
thoughts. Here also we must admit 
that our affections and our judgments 
are not always in agreement. An av- 
erage man or woman of really good ed- 
ucation can appreciate in some sense 
all that is finest in English literature, 
and can learn to disapprove all that 
falls below a certain standard. It is 
so much easier to appreciate than to 
love. It is so easy to blame with dis- 
crimination, so difficult to resist the 
power of attraction. The truth is that 
even among the most cultivated the 
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standard of taste to which they heart- 
ily subscribe has never in: very many 
instances become their own individual 
standard. They believe in the tests 
which with their minds they apply, and 
in the verdicts which they in all sincer- 
ity accept, but in their heart of hearts 
they like something quite different. 
They would not for anything be with- 
out the power of correct discrimination. 
The exercise of that power gives them 
intense pleasure, but now and then 
they must pander to their own private 
tastes. Again and again they read the 
books they really like,—the books that 
give them real satisfaction. Books 
which have pleased us, but which have 
laid a strain upon the attention, we sel- 
dom re-read. They are among the ex- 
periences which we are glad to have 
had, but which we do not seek again. 
They stand out in our memory like the 
peaks the climber has surmounted; 
each may give. him a fresh appetite 
for adventure, but he is not likely to 
perform the same feat twice. It is not 
always true that the books we re-read 
have the greatest effect upon our 
minds; it is not impossible that we may 
trace our best ideas to a book we have 
read but once. Again, the books which 
attract by their oddity we seldom open 
twice; and it may reasonably be sup- 
posed that the public which makes the 
success of modern novels of vicious 
tone will not want to look at them a 
second time. When an evil sense of 
surprise has once been experienced it 
cannot, one would hope, be recaptured. 
But perhaps the public we are alluding 
to never re-reads. Vitiated appetites 
desire nothing so much as change. The 
books, pictures, and music which most 
of us would take with us to a desert 
island are probably not the ones we 
talk most about. A library composed 
of the secret favorites of a score of ed- 
ucated men and women of to-day would 
offer much food for thought. It would 
we believe, be neither very large, nor 
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very new, nor very varied. It would 
not contain much that is great, except, 
perhaps, of lyrical poetry; it would con- 
tain much that is commonplace, and 
very little that is at all eccentric. The 
ordinary man or woman longs instinc- 
tively to see the evident well put, to get 
that answer to his or her own mental 


expectancy which the ear gets from a 
The Spectator. 
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correct scale. We do not often find 
this primitive satisfaction in real life, 
and the function of art, in the mind of 
the ordinary man, is to supply it. He 
may know better, or rather he may 
have learned better, but he re-reads in 
accordance with his instinct, not his 
training. 





FIFTY YEARS OF EVOLUTION. 


The most significant character in Mr, 
Francis Darwin's presidential address 
to the British Association last week 
lay in its illustration of a treatment of 
evolutionary doctrine which is nothing 
less than a reversal of that employed 
by its earlier exponents. When Charles 
Darwin, by the publication of his 
“Origin of Species,” provided the rising 
scientists of his age with a clear gen- 
eral conception of organic evolution, 
driven home by a vast array of induc- 
tive evidence, its first effect was to 
fortify the philosophy of mechanical 
determinism by which Herbert Spencer 
and others were laboring to explain the 
universe through an extension of phy- 
sical formule. Research into origins 
naturally impels towards attempts to 
explain the later in terms of the ear- 
lier, the higher in terms of the lower. 
To explain man, as animal, by linking 
him historically with lower animals, to 
build a more or less continuous bridge 
along which the lowest organic forms 
were seen passing towards higher and 
more complex forms, to resolve the 
nature of these organic forms and their 
modes of advance into mechanical 
operations of matter and energy moving 
along lines of least resistance, to sum- 
marize the entire process from the or- 
derly movements of the stars to the 
most delicate adjustments of human 
conduct in terms of mojecular economy, 
all this was an intellectual necessity of 


the age. It was the endeavor of a sci- 
entific instrument, made for purely ma- 
terialistic purposes, for mechanical 
measurements, to take account of phe- 
nomena where psychical differences 
came in. The higher the order of or- 
ganic life to which such treatment was 
applied, the more futile, or, at least, 
inadequate, it proved to be. The crown- 
ing futility was reached by Herbert 
Spencer’s attempt to build a theory of 
ethical progress upon a play of feelings, 
which, in the last resort, are the pup- 
pets of physical forces moving by me- 
chanical necessity. 

Our leading scientific men to-day 
have mostly abandoned this attempt to 
use Darwinism, or any other evolu- 
tionary doctrine, as a philosophy of na- 
ture or of life. For the most part 
they admit that science must confine 
herself to quantitative analysis, using 
for her tools assumptions and hypoth- 
eses which are only applicable for 
such purposes, and the absolute valid- 
ity of which lies outside her considera- 
tion. They confess that whiie she can 
describe the processes of inorganic and 
organic phenomena, she cannot ex- 
plain them as a completely intelligible 
system. This recogniton of the neces- 
sary limits of physical explanation is, 
no doubt, largely responsible for the 
growing tendency, particularly among 
biologists, to reverse the entire method 
and to apply concepts and formulz de- 
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rived from the study of higher phenom- 
ena to the study of the lower. Thus 
Mr. Francis Darwin, in his fascinating 
survey of a large department of organic 
science, brings to his assistance. for in- 
terpreting the actions of plants and 
lowest animal forms, such terms as 
“habit” and “memory,” taken directly 
from psychology. When he imputes to 
plants or worms changes of structure 
and behavior which he is driven to ex- 
plain in such psychical terms, it is not 
particularly important to decide 
whether this use implies some sort of 
consciousness in them, or whether he 
is forcing an extension of the meaning 
of “habit” and “memory,” or is using 
the language of “mere metaphor.” The 
point is that he finds it convenient, and 
even necessary, to work downwards in- 
stead of upwards by the application of 
analogies which involve psychical or 
quasi-psychical interpretations of phe- 
nomenz commonly classed as physical, 
instead of following the older method. 


Readers of his paper will generally 
agree that he justifies this method. It 
is difficult to deny something akin to 
memory to the stentor. “If a fine jet 
of water is directed against the disc of 
the creature, it contracts ‘like a flash’ 
into its tube. In about half a minute 
it expands again, and the cilia resume 
their activity. Now we cause the cur- 
rent to act again on the disc. This 
time the stentor does not contract, 
which proves that the animal has been 
in some way changed by the first stim- 
ulus. Here is a capacity for learning 
and for adjusting future conduct to 
what is learnt. The physical structure 
of the creature has been altered by its 
first experience, so it “reacts” differ- 
ently against the second. It is hard to 
deny that here is “physical memory,” or 
to refuse to recognize that our con- 
scious memory also implies a similar 
physical apparatus of change. Or, 
again, take the force of habit in plant 
life. “If a sleeping plant is placed 


in a dark room after it has gone to 
sleep at night, it will be found next 
day in the light position, and will again 
assume the nocturnal position as even- 
ing comes on. We have, in fact, what 
seems to be a habit built by the alter- 
native of day and night.” Such con- 
duct, less “reasonable,” less economical, 
than that of the stentor, nevertheless 
involves a curious capacity for ac- 
quiring habit, by association of stimuli, 
which is, after all, nothing else than 
the physical equivalent for the associa- 
tion of ideas in human memory. That 
a whole rising school of botanists and 
biologists should have selected the term 
“race memory” as most suitable to de- 
scribe the modus operandi of specific 
development is exceedingly instructive. 

Mr. Darwin’s main theme was, in- 
deed, nothing else than an exposition 
of the utility of this application. When 
an organism is subjected to an outer 
stimulus there occurs, not only an im- 
mediate reaction on its part, but, in 
many, probably all, cases, some mor- 
phological change which registers the 
stimulus and its first reaction. This 
register forms a latent memory in the 
sense of a capacity of regulating future 
action by past experience. Whether 
the effects of such stimuli through 
memory xnd habit are confined to the 
individual organism, or can also be 
transmitted to offspring is a question 
into which it is impossible for us to 
enter, though it involves very important 
consequences in the theory of organic 
progress. Spectators who have watched 
the heated controversy that has waged 
so long round Weismann’s doctrine of 
“the continuity of the germ-plasm,” 
with its implication of the non-inheri- 
tance of acquired characters, are re- 
lieved to recognize dstinct signs of com- 
promise. The preposterous claims of 
absolute immutability and immobility 
made for the germ-plasm by its earlier 
prophets have been so greatly modified 
as to give reasonable hopes for a re- 
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statement of the relations between the 
soma and the germ-plasm which shall 
enable each new generation to reap at 
least some of the fruit of ancestral ex- 
perience. If Mr. Darwin's interesting 
speculation of an elaborate system of 
nervous telegraphy, communicating 
every physical excitation from one part 
of the organism to all other parts, in- 
cluding the germ-plasm, should be veri- 
fied, we seem well upon the way to a 
consistent view of something more than 
the mere mechanics of organic develop- 
ment in the individual and the species. 
For the practice of summoning the con- 
cepts of the higher sciences to help in 
interpreting the lower, based, as it is, 
upon the underlying and supreme hy- 
pothesis of the unity of nature, will 
certainly be carried further, with the 
result of a continually closer co-ordina- 
tion of spiritual with mechanical inter- 
pretation. It is prima facie unlikely 
that the logical requirement of contin- 
uity will allow Mr. Darwin, or any 
other scientist, to insist upon the purely 
physical character of the “memories” 
and “habits” he imputes to plants. In- 
deed, Mr, Darwin is absolutely open- 
minded upon this, as upon so many 
other matters. “It is,” he admits, “im- 
possible to know whether or not plants 
are conscious; but it is consistent with 
the doctrine of continuity that in all 
living things there is something psy- 
chic, and, if we accept this point of 
view, we must believe that in plants 
there exists a faint copy of what we 
know as consciousness in ourselves.” 
Hardly less significant as a recogni- 
tion of the inadequacy of the older evo- 
tionary method is the frank avowal by 
Dr. Haldane of the failure of the physi- 
co-chemical explanation of life to ex- 
orcise “the spectre of vitalism.” Phy- 
sics and chemistry between them have 
failed to cope with physiological phe- 
nomena because their methods are me- 
chanical and there is something in all 
life, even the lowest, which baffles me- 


chanical analysis. Though Dr. Hal- 
dane does not throw much light upon 
the new intellectual organon that is re- 
quired he incidentally discloses the na- 
ture of the most fundamental! defect in 
the evolutionary doctrine regarded as 
an “explanation.” The whole appara- 
tus of stimulation and reaction, memory 
and habit, natural selection, transmis- 
sion by heredity, which evoiutionary 
science sets up, consists of instruments 
for manipulating, economizing, and 
converting into growth and progress a 
flow of what used to be termed “vital 
energy.” It is not merely the question 
for ignoring which Charles Darwin has 
been so often criticized, how the “vari- 
ations” which are the condition and 
material for natural selection are 
brought about, but the further ques- 
tion of conceiving the creative or pro- 
ductive flow of energy which pulses 
through the whole organic (and inor- 
ganic) process. One does not explain 
the part played by the Nile in the econ- 
omy of Egypt by the most accurate ac- 
count of the construction and working 
of water-gates, dams, canals, and other 
irrigation works, if one neglects to ex- 
plain the rise and flow of the Nile it- 
self. It is the dim perception that phy- 
siology has been trying to do something 
like this that underlies the demands of 
the “vitalists.” But it is a criticism 
applicable not to physiology alone, but 
to the whole trend of evolution in the 
hands of science. When Lamarck’'s 
conception of organic changes, as 
wrought by the pressure of a fund of 
desire or will enabling animals to adapt 
their structure to the satisfaction of 
their needs, collapsed before the rise of 
Darwinism, nothing was put in its 
place. Darwinism did not substitute 
any new conception of a fund of evo- 
lutionary progress, it merely sought to 
explain better than Lamarck how such 
a fund would be utilized by Nature. 
The anima in animate Nature is still 
commonly ignored. This remained 
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possible, nay, almost inevitable, so long 
as a purely mechanical conception of 
causation was applied, for such concep- 
tion only admits the registration of re- 
sults and not the direct realization of 


efficient causes. It is a significant ad- 
vance in scientific method to recognize, 
so clearly as do Mr. Darwin and Dr. 
Haldane, that the mechanical treat- 
ment requires to be fortified by a more 
truly “vital” method, and by hypothe- 
ses which transcend the realm of chem- 
istry and physics. Though it may not 
be possible for a biologist, as such, to 
“put salt upon the tail of the vital prin- 
The Nation. 
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ciple,” the growing tendency of these 
scientific thinkers to employ concepts 
derived from the higher processes of 
conscious life to give meaning to the 
current of evolution marks a distinct 
advance towards a natural philosophy, 
in which the course of development from 
simpler to more complex, nay, from 
“dead” to living matter,and from “mere” 
life to consciousness in its highest de- 
gree, shall be envisaged as a continuous 
transformation of a flow of universal 
energy, the dual character of which, 
physical and psychical, shall constitute 
the final working hypothesis of science. 
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It was only in his youth that John 
Ruskin was in the habit of “dropping 
into verse” and the Poems which are 
included in the Universal Edition of 
Ruskin’s Works, of which E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. are the American publishers, 
were all written between the ages of 
15 and 26. They have a delicate touch, 
and some of them show a surprising 
mastery of the technique of verse. An 
introduction is supplied by Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton, who is always diverting, 
whatever his theme. 


“Angel Esquire,” Mr. Edgar Wal- 
lace’s new novel, is a story of a treas- 
ure guarded not only by deadly de- 
vices but by a cryptogram which the 
author leaves unexplained to madden 
the careful reader. A gang of burglars 
and murderers; a lawyer, apparently 
the soul of integrity, but really worse 
than the gang; a baronet in disguise, 
and police officers of high degree con- 
tend over the treasure, and Angel Es- 
quire, detective, sits up aloft and out- 
wits everybody to the reader's enter- 
tainment. As a tissue of impossibili- 


ties woven into a fascinating pattern, 
the book is not likely soon to be sur- 
passed. Henry Holt & Co. 


A delightfully intimate contribution 
to the knowledge of Mr. Gladstone’s 
character is made in the slender vol- 
ume “Mr. Gladstone at Oxford” (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.). The writer, the only 
clue to whose identity is found in the 
initials C. R. L. F. on the title-page, 
was resident at All Souls’ College, Ox- 
ford, during Mr. Gladstone’s famous 
visit in 1890, and being thrown ints 
close association with Mr. Gladstone 
during that visit, and being a close 
listener to his remarkable conversation, 
conceived the happy thought of writing 
down every night, for the information 
of a devoted admirer of the great 
statesman, all that he could remember 
of the conversations and the incidents 
of the day. It is these informal letters 
which make up the present volume. 
There are portraits of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gladstone. 


In his “The Sense of the Infinite,” 
Mr. Otto Kuhns has done a beneficent 
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work for those who, unable to accept 
any formal creed, still long for definite 
perception of something above and 
beyond finite things. Mr. Kuhns con- 
ceives that there is essential unity of 
the transcendental element lying at the 
heart of art, literature, and religion, 
and that this unity may be perceived 
at times by any humble seeker for en- 
lightenment, also he opposes that 
theory which finds a pathological ba- 
sis for many of the finer traits of hu- 
man nature and reduces their manifes- 
tations to symptoms of disease. The 
work is a history of the transcendental 
as it has made itself felt in the popular 
consciousness, and although it will 
hardly be as successful as small senti- 
mental volumes of vagueness and quo- 
tations, it is sure to find a welcome. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


Miss Caroline Mays Brevard owes it 
to her readers greatly to enlarge her 
tiny manual, “Literature of the South,” 
for although it is not so small as to 
conceal her knowledge of the subject, 
or the sense of proportion enabling her 
justly to parcel out her few pages, it 
is too small to contain the information 
implied by the title. Devoting three 
chapters to the revolutionary and pre- 
revolutionary periods, she follows them 
with others on Audubon, Poe, Legaré, 
Simms, the war poetry and subsequent 
literature, Timrod, Hayne and Lanier. 
Of the seven authors named, she gives 
good but brief critical biographies with 
chronologies, and, at intervals she gives 
brief literary chronologies and all with 
easy mastery. One regrets that her 
printer has misspelled Poe’s middle 
name, and that the author does not 
think that Mrs. William Somerville 
who inspired Pinkney’s “A Health,” de- 
serves special mention quite as much 
as Florida White, for whom Wilde 
wrote: “My life is like the summer 
rose.” Above all, the book needs an 
index; without it much good work is 


almost wasted. Broadway Publish- 


ing Company. 


“The garden city’ is already some- 
thing more than a dream, and now ap- 
pears a formidable rival, the farm vil- 
lage of which Mr, Ramsey Benson 
writes in “A Lord of Lands,” a happily 
suggestive title. This story of city 
families removed to virgin soil, each 
provided with a house and a holding 
ample to maintain it, sufficient to en- 
rich it if wisely managed, is put into 
the mouth of a former workman, origi- 
nally shrewd beyond the average, but 
so educated by the necessities of agri- 
cultural life, that he stands on the 
same level as the managers of great 
manufacturing enterprises or schemes 
of transportation. He minutely de- 
scribes the progress of the little colony, 
giving all necessary figures, and by 
delicate touches and light lines his 
character and those of his neighbors are 
sharply defined; and one does not miss 
the illustrations with which such books 
ordinarily abound. The story has 
something to say not only to men and 
boys, but to women and girls, and 
should be in the school libraries and on 
the tables of the boys’ reading rooms. 
Matthew Fitzgerald is an _ excellent 
specimen of the rarest type of Irish- 
man, the type endowed with humor 
and imagination instead of the more 
showy and common gifts of wit and 
fancy; the type which leads because it 
understands itself, and being lord of 
itself is fitted to become “A Lord of 
Lands.” A book giving such a char- 
acter to the world would have no small 
value, even were it otherwise trivial. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


The worst trait of the Irish ward 
boss, his readiness to use ward, city, 
State, or the entire country to serve his 
personal desires, and dislikes, has been 
slighted if not entirely overlooked by 
most writers of the American political 
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novel, and it is not fully evident that 
Miss Maude Radford Warren clearly 
perceives how vicious, dangerous, and 
mischievous a creature is Callahan, the 
Chicago boss, whom she introduces in 
“The Land of the Living”; but her de- 
scription of his behavior is strictly true 
to nature. Having informally adopted 
and educated an orphan boy, and find- 
ing him honest to the core, he abstains 
from using his services in his own 
work, and allows a “reforming” Irish 
politician to train him in public affairs. 
Secretly, Callahan’s heart is set upon 
his ward’s marriage with an impover- 
ished Irish gentlewoman whose estate 
he has bought, and when he finds the 
reformer in his way, he deliberately 
leads him into dishonesty, political and 
personal, and after he is corrupted be- 
yond redemption, amiably presents him 
to the United States of America as a 
Senator. Not one of the personages 
in the tale seems to perceive that Calla- 
han’s behavior is in any point unbecom- 
ing an American citizen and to the 
Irish gentlewoman he “stands for loy- 
alty and enduring love,” not for trea- 
son to his adopted country. Miss 
Warren’s merit is her perfect apprehen- 
sion of an uneducated  Irishman’s 
ideal of friendship, a very noble and 
beautiful ideal. Had she noted that 
the man holding it must be wonderfully 
clear-sighted and strong-willed to dis- 
tinguish and observe the dividing line 
between his personal privilege of self- 
sacrifice, and his political duty to pre- 
serve public interests inviolate her 
novel would have been illuminating to 
all readers; as it stands, it will gratify 
those who enjoy a true picture, even if 
the artist do not fully recognize its 
meaning. Harper & Brothers. 


“To the memory of those gallant 
Americans, the officers of native troops, 
who fell during the Pulajan campaign 
in the Island of Samar, 1904-1905, and 
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of that brave and well-beloved Eng- 
lishman, Amyas Portal Hyatt, who 
died towards the close of that cam- 
paign in Manila Hospital.” Thus does 
Mr. Stanley Portal Hyatt dedicate his 
“The Little Brown Brother,” a book 
written in defence of the white man’s 
right to protect himself against vio- 
lence while carrying civilization to the 
tropics, and in opposition to the the- 
ory that white, brown and black men 
are precisely similar, and therefore 
have the same desires, necessities, and 
capabilities. Opinion in regard to the 
value of such a book depends upon po- 
litical belief, and some will find the 
story lamentably unkind to innocent 
brown folk, and others will see in it 
a just defence of the white man’s char- 
acter and conduct. All will agree that 
the picture of the fearless English girl 
and her father alone with the half- 
breeds and savages of a Philippine Is- 
land, looking for defence to the Amer- 
ican officers near them, is as interesting 
as any of those to be found in English 
fiction with the scene changed to In- 
dia and all the white characters Eng- 
lish. The hero is a good lover and a 
good fighter, and the plot abounds in 
intrigue and is well arranged. Nat- 
urally, the combatants on one side be- 
ing savages and fanatics, there are 
many scenes of horror, but none going 
beyond the point of the despatches re- 
ceived by respectable papers, and the 
pictures of the peace-at-any-price civil- 
ian agree with those which he himself 
has outiined in his letters and books. 
The American soldier is praised in the 
most glowing terms, both in the 
preface and in the story, and the gov- 
ernor-general of 1904-1905 and the edi- 
tor of the American newspaper are 
commended as highly as the soldiers. 
But as was said at first, the reader's 
opinion is settled by his preference for 
his own race or another. Henry Holt 
& Co. 











